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CHAPTER XXI. 


TREATS OF Dancrine, Dryine, Dyna. 


LD schoolboys remember how, 
when pious /Zneas was com- 
pelled by painful circumstances 
to quit his country, he and his 
select band of Trojans founded 
a new Troy, where they landed; 
raising temples to the Trojan 

= gods; building streets with 
> Trojan names; and endea- 

) vouring, to the utmost of their 

¥4\"; power, to recal their beloved 

' native place. In like manner, 
British Trojans and French 
Trojans take their Troy every- 

\ where. Algiers I have only 
seen from the sea; but New Orleans and Leicester Square I have 
visited; and have seen a quaint old France still lingering on the 
banks of the Mississippi; a dingy modern France round that great 
Globe of Mr. Wyld’s, which they say is coming to an end. There 
are French cafés, billiards, estaminets, waiters, markers, poor French- 
men, and rich Frenchmen, in a new Paris—shabby and dirty, it is 
true—but offering the emigrant the dominoes, the chopine, the petit- 
verre of the patrie. And do not British Trojans, who emigrate to 
the continent of Europe, take their Troy with them? Yor all know 
the quarters of Paris which swarm with us Trojans. From Peace 
Street to the Arch of the Star are collected thousands of refugees 
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from our Ilium. Under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoti you meet, 
at certain hours, as many of our Trojans as of the natives. In 
the Trojan inns of Meurice, the Louvre, &c., we swarm. We have 
numerous Anglo-Trojan doctors and apothecaries, who give us the 
dear pills and doses of Pergamus. We go to Mrs. Guerre or kind 
Mrs, Colombin, and can purchase the sandwiches of Troy, the pale 
ale and sherry of Troy, and the dear, dear muffins of home. We 
live for years, never speaking any language but our native Trojan; 
except to our servants, whom we instruct in the Trojan way of preparing 
toast for breakfast; Trojan bread-sauce for fowls and partridges; Trojan 
corned beef, &c. We have temples where we worship according to the 
Trojan rites. A kindly sight is that which one beholds of a Sunday in 
the Elysian fields and the St. Honoré quarter, of processions of English 
grown people and children, stalwart, red-cheeked, marching to their 
churches, their gilded prayer-books in hand, to sing in a stranger’s land 
the sacred songs of their Zion. I am sure there are many English in 
Paris, who never speak to any native above the rank of a waiter or 
shopman. Not long since I was listening to a Frenchman at Folkestone, 
speaking English to the waiters and acting as interpreter for his party. 
He spoke pretty well and very quickly. He was irresistibly comical. I 
wonder how we maintained our gravity. And you and I, my dear friend, 
when we speak French? I daresay we are jyst as absurd. As absurd ? 
And why not? Don’t you be discouraged, young fellow. Courage, mon 
jeune ami! Remember, Trojans have a conquering way with them. 
When /ineas landed at Carthage, I daresay he spoke Carthaginian with 
a ridiculous Trojan accent ; but, for all that, poor Dido fell desperately 
in love with him. Take example by the son of Anchises, my boy. 
Never mind the grammar or the pronunciation, but tackle the lady, and 
speak your mind to her as best you can, 

This is the plan which the Vicomte de Loisy uged to adopt. THe was 
following a cours of English according to the celebrated méthode Jobson. 
The cours assembled twice a week : and the vicomte with laudable assiduity, 
went to all English parties to whigh he could gain an introduction, for 
the purpose of acquiring the English language, and marrying une Anglaise. 
This industrious young man even went aw Temple on Sundays for the 
purpose of familiarizing himself with the English language; and as he sat 
under Doctor Murrogh Macmanus of T. C. D., a very eloquent preacher 
at Paris in those days, the vicomte acquired a very fine pronunciation. 
Attached to the cause of unfortunate monarchy all over the world, the 
vicomte had fought in the Spanish earliest armies. He waltzed well: 
and madame thought his cross looked nice at her parties. Will it be 
believed that Mrs. General Baynes took this gentleman into special 
favour; talked with him at soirée after soirée; never laughed at his 
English; encouraged her girl to waltz with him (which he did to per- 
fection, whereas poor Clive was but a hulking and clumsy performer); 
and showed him the very greatest favour, until one day, on going into 
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Mr. Bonus’s, the house agent (who lets lodgings, and sells British pickles, 
tea, sherry and the like), she found the vicomte occupying a stool as 
clerk in Mr. Bonus’s establishment, where for twelve hundred francs 
a year he gave his invaluable services during the day! Mrs. Baynes 
took poor madame severely to task for admitting such a man to her 
assemblies. Madame was astonished. Monsieur was a gentleman of 
ancient family who had met with misfortunes. He was earning his 
maintenance. To sit in a bureau was not a dishonour. Knowing that 
boutique meant shop and garcon meant boy, Mrs. Baynes made use of the 
words boutique garcon the next time she saw the vicomte. The little 
man went tears of rage and mortification. ‘There was a very painful 
scene, at which, thank Mercy, poor Charlotte thought, Philip was not 
present. Were it not for the general’s cheveux blancs (by which phrase 
the vicomte very kindly designated General Baynes’s chestnut top-knot) 
the vicomte would have had reason from him. ‘“ Charming miss,” he 
said to Charlotte, “ your respectable papa is safe from my sword! 
Madame your mamma has addressed me words which I qualify not. But 
you—yon are too ’andsome, too good, to despise a poor soldier, a poor 
gentleman!” I have heard the vicomte still dances at boarding-houses 
and is still in pursuit of an Anglaise. He must be a wooer now almost 
as elderly as the good general whose scalp he respected. 

Mrs. Baynes was, to be sure, a heavy weight to bear for poor 
madame, but her lean shoulders were accustomed to many a burden; 
and if the general’s wife was quarrelsome and odious, he, as madame 
said, was as soft as a mutton; and Charlotte’s pretty face and manners 
were the admiration of all. The yellow Miss Bolderos, those hapless 
elderly orphans left in pawn, might bite their lips with envy, but they 
never could make them as red as Miss Charlotte’s smiling mouth. To 
the honour of Madame Smolensk be it said that never by word or hint 
did she cause those unhappy young ladies any needless pain. She never 
stinted them of any meal. No full-priced pensioner of madame’s could 
have breakfast, luncheon, dinners served more regularly. The day after 
their mother’s flight, that good Madame Smolensk took early cups of tea 
to the girls’ rooms, with her own hands; and I believe helped to do the 
hair of one of them, and otherwise to soothe them in their misfortune. 
They could not keep their secret. It must be owned that Mrs. Baynes 
never lost an opportunity of deploring their situation and acquainting all 
new-comers with their mother’s flight and transgression. But she was 
good-natured to the captives in her grim way: and admired madame’s 
forbearance regarding them. The two old officers were now especially 
polite to the poor things: and the general rapped one of his boys over 
the knuckles for saying to Miss Brenda, “ If your uncle is a lord, why 
doesn’t he give you any money?” “ And these girls used to hold their 
heads above mine, and their mother uscd to give herself such airs !” cried 
Mrs. Baynes. “ And Eliza Baynes used to flatter those poor girls and 
their mother, and fancy they were going to make a woman of fashion of 
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her!” said Mrs. Bunch. “ We all have our weaknesses. Lords are not 
yours, my dear. Faith, I don’t think you know one,” says stout little 
Colonel Bunch. “I wouldn’t pay a duchess such court as Eliza paid that 
woman!” cried Emma; and she made sarcastic inquiries of the general, 
whether Eliza had heard from her friend the Honourable Mrs. Boldero ? 
But for all this Mrs. Bunch pitied the young ladies, and I believe gave 
them a little supply of coin from her private purse. A word as to their 
private history. Their mamma became the terror of boarding-house- 
keepers: and the poor girls practised their duets all over Europe. Mrs. 
Boldero’s noble nephew, the present Strongitharm (as a friend who 
knows the fashionable world informs me,) was victimized by his own 
uncle, and a most painful affair occurred between them at a game at 
‘blind hookey.’ The Honourable Mrs. Boldero is living in the precincts 
of Holyrood; one of her daughters is happily married to a minister; and 
the other to an apothecary who was called in to attend her in quinsy. 
So I am inclined to think that phrase about “select” boarding-houses, 
is a mere complimentary term, and as for the strictest references being 
given and required, I certainly should not lay out extra money for 
printing that expression in my advertisement, were I going to set up an 
establishment myself. 

Old college friends of Philip’s visited Paris from time to time; and 
rejoiced in carrying him off to Borel’s or the Trois Fréres, and hospitably 
treating him who had been so hospitable in his time. Yes, thanks be to 
Heaven, there are good Samaritans in pretty large numbers in this world, 
and hands ready enough to succour a man in misfortune. I could name 
two or three gentlemen who drive about in chariots and look at people’s 
tongues and write queer figures and queer Latin on note-paper, who 
occultly made a purse containing some seven or ten score fees, and sent 
them out to Dr. Firmin in his banishment. The poor wretch had behaved 
as ill as might be, but he was without a penny ora friend. I daresay 
Dr. Goodenough, amongst other philanthropists, put his hands into his 
pocket. Having heartily disliked and mistrusted Firmin in prosperity, 
in adversity he melted towards the poor fugitive wretch: he even could 
believe that Firmin had some skill in his profession, and in his practice 
was not quite a quack. 

Philip’s old college and school cronies laughed at hearing that, now 
his ruin was complete, he was thinking about marriage. Such a plan 
was of a piece with Mr. Firmin’s known prudence and foresight. But 
they made an objection to his proposed union, which had struck us at 
home previously. Papa-in-law was well enough, or at least inoffensive : 
but, ah, ye powers! what a mother-in-law was poor Phil laying up for 
his future days! Two or three of our mutual companions made this 
remark on returning to work and chambers after their autumn holiday. 
We never had too much charity for Mrs. Baynes; and what Philip told 
us about her did not serve to increase our regard. 

About Christmas Mr. Firmin’s own affairs brought him on a brief 
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visit to London. We were not jealous that he took up his quarters with 
his little friend, of Thornhaugh Strect, who was contented that he should 
dine with us, provided she could have the pleasure of housing him under 
her kind shelter. High and mighty people as we were—for under what 
humble roofs does not Vanity hold her sway ?—we, who knew Mrs. Brandon’s 
virtues, and were aware of her early story, would have condescended to 
receive her into our society; but it was the little lady herself who had 
her pride, and held aloof. “My parents did not give me the education 
you have had, ma’am,” Caroline said to my wife. ‘My place is not 
here, I know very well; unless you should be took ill, and then, ma’am, 
you'll see that I will be glad enough to come. Philip can come and sce 
me; and a blessing it is to me to set eyes on him. But I shouldn't 
be happy in your drawing-room, nor you in having me. The dear 
children look surprised at my way of talking; and no wonder: and they 
laugh sometimes to one another, God bless ’em! I don’t mind. My 
education was not cared for. I scarce had any schooling but what I 
taught myself. My pa hadn’t the means of learning me much: and it is 
too late to go to school at forty odd. I’ve got all his stockings and things 
darned; and his linen, poor fellow.!— beautiful: I wish they kep it 
as nice in France, where he is! You'll give my love to the young lady, 
won’t you, ma’am: and, oh ! it’s a blessing to me to hear how good and 
gentle she is! He has a high temper, Philip have: but them he likes 
can easy manage him. You have been his best kind friends; and so will 
she be, I trust; and they may be happy though they’re poor. But 
they’ve time to get rich, haven’t they? And it’s not the richest that’s 
the happiest, that I can see in many a fine house where Nurse Brandon 
goes and has her eyes open, though she don’t say much, you know.” In 
this way Nurse Brandon would prattle on to us when she came to see 
us. She would share our meal, always thanking by name the servant 
who helped her. She insisted on calling our children “Miss” and 
“Master,” and I think those young satirists did not laugh often or 
unkindly at her peculiarities. I know they were told that Nurse Brandon 
was very good; and that she took care of her father in his old age; and 
that she had passed through very great griefs and trials; and that she 
had nursed Uncle Philip when he had been very ill indeed, and 
when many people would have been afraid to come near him; and 
that her life was spent in tending the sick, and in doing good to her 
neighbour. 

One day during Philip’s stay with us we happen to read in the paper 
Lord Ringwood’s arrival in London. My lord had a grand town house of 
his own which he did not always inhabit. He liked the cheerfulness of a 
hotel better. Ringwood House was too large and too dismal. He did 
not care to eat a solitary mutton chop in a great dining-room surrounded 
by ghostly images of dead Ringwoods—his dead son, a boy who had died 
in his boyhood; his dead brother attired in the uniform of his day (in 
which picture there was no little resemblance to Philip Firmin, the colonel’s 
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grandson); Lord Ringwood’s dead self, finally, as he appeared still a young 
man, when Lawrence painted him, and when he was the companion of the 
tegent and his friends. “Ah! that’s the fellow I least like to look at,” 
the old man would say, scowling at the picture, and breaking out into the 
old-fashioned oaths which garnished many conversations in his young 
days. “ That fellow could ride all day ; and sleep all night, or go without 
sleep as he chose; and drink his four bottles, and never have a headache } 
and break his collar bone, and see the fox killed three hours after. That 
was once a man, as old Marlborough said, looking at his own picture. 
Now my doctor’s my master; my doctor and the infernal gout over him. 
I live upon pap and puddens, like a baby; only I’ve shed all my teeth, 
hang’em. If I drink three glasses of sherry, my butler threatens me. 
You young fellow, who haven’t twopence in your pocket, by George, I 
would like to change with you. Only you wouldn’t, hang you, you 
wouldn't. Why, I don’t believe Todhunter would change with me: 
would you, Todhunter ?—and you're about as fond of a great man as any 
fellow I ever knew. Don’t tell me. You are, sir. Why, when I walked 
with you on Ryde sands one day, I said to that fellow, ‘Todhunter, don’t 
you think I could order the sea to stand still?’ I did. And you had 
never heard of King Canute, hanged if you had—and never read any 
book except the Stud-book and Mrs. Glass’s Cookery, hanged if you did.” 
Such remarks and conversations of his relative has Philip reported to me. 
Two or three men about town had very good imitations of this toothless, 
growling, blasphemous old cynic. He was splendid and penurious; 
violent and easily led; surrounded by flatterers and utterly lonely. He 
had old-world notions, which I believe have passed out of the manners of 
great folks now. He thought it:beneath him to travel by railway, and 
his postchaise was one of the last on the road. The tide rolled on in 
spite of this old Canute, and has long since rolled over him and his post 
thaise. Why, almost all his imitators are actually dead ; and only this 
year, when old Jack Mummers gave an imitation of him at Bays’s (where 
Jack’s mimicry used to be received with shouts of laughter but a few 
years since), there was a dismal silence in the coffee-room, except from 
two or three young men at a near table, who said, ‘‘ What is the old fool 
mumbling and swearing at now? An imitation of Lord Ringwood, and 
who was he?” So our names pass away, and are forgotten: and the 
tallest statues, do not the sands of time accumulate and overwhelm them ? 
I have not forgotten my lord ; any more than I have forgotten the cock 
of my school, about whom, perhaps, you don’t care to hear. I see my 
lord’s bald head, and hooked beak, and bushy eyebrows, and tall velvet 
collar, and brass buttons, and great black mouth, and trembling hand, and 
trembling parasites round him, and I can hear his voice, and great oaths, 
and laughter. You parasites of to-day are bowing to other great people; 
and this great one, who was alive only yesterday, is as dead as George IV. 
or Nebuchadnezzar. 
Well, we happen to read that Philip’s noble relative, Lord Ringwood, 
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has arrived at hotel, whilst Philip is staying with us: and I own 
that I counsel my friend to go and wait upon his lordship. He had been 
very kind at Paris: he had evidently taken a liking to Philip. Firmin 
ought to go and see him. Who knows? Lord Ringwood might be inclined 
to do something for his brother's grandson. 

This was just the point, which any one who knew Philip sheuld have 
hesitated to urge upon him. To try and make him bow and smile on a 
great man with a view to future favours, was to demand the impossible 
from Firmin. The king’s men may lead the king’s horses to the water, 
but the king himself can’t make them drink. I own that I came back to 
the subject, and urged it repeatedly on my friend. “I have been,” said 
Philip, sulkily. “TI have left a card upon him. If he wants me, he can 
send to No. 120, Queen Square, Westminster, my present hotel. But 
if you think he will give me anything beyond a dinner, I tell you you 
are mistaken.” 

We dincd that day with Philip’s employer, worthy Mr. Mugford, of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, who was profuse in his hospitalities, and especially 
gracious to Philip. Mugford was pleased with Firmin’s letters ; and you 
may be sure that severer critics did not contradict their friend’s good- 
natured patron. We drove to the suburban villa at Hampstead, and 
steaming odours of soup, mutton, onions, rushed out into the hall to give 
us welcome, and to warn us of the good cheer in store for the party. 
This was not one of Mugford’s days for countermanding side dishes, I 
promise you. Men in black with noble white cotton gloves were in waiting 
to receive us,and Mrs. Mugford, in a rich blue satin and feathers, a profusion 
of flounces, laces, marabouts, jewels, and eau-de-Cologne, rose to welcome 
us from a stately sofa, where she sat surrounded by her children. These, 
too, were in brilliant dresses, with shining new combed hair. The ladies, 
of course, instantly began to talk about their children, and my wife's 
unfeigned admiration for Mrs. Mugford’s last baby I think won that 
worthy lady’s goodwill at once. I made some remark regarding one 
of the boys as being the picture of his father, which was not lucky. I 
don’t know why, but I have it from her husband’s own admission, that 
Mrs. Mugford always thinks I am “chaffing” her. One of the boys frankly 
informed me there was goose for dinner; and when a cheerful cloop was 
heard from a neighbouring room, told me that was pa drawing the corks. 
Why should Mrs. Mugford reprove the outspoken child and say, ‘‘ James, 
hold your tongue, do how?” Better wine than was poured forth when 
those corks were drawn, never flowed from bottle—I say, I never saw 
better wine nor more bottles. If ever a table may be said to have groaned, 
that expression might with justice be applied to Mugford’s mahogany. 
Talbot Twysden would have feasted forty people with the meal here 
provided for eight by our most hospitable entertainer. Though Mugford’s 
editor was present, who thinks himself a very fine fellow, I assure 
you, but whose name I am not at liberty to divulge, all the honours 
of the entertainment were for the Paris Correspondent, who was specially 
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requested to take Mrs. M. to dinner. As an earl’s grand-nephew, and 
a lord’s great-grandson, of course we felt that this place of honour was 
Firmin’s right. How Mrs. Mugford pressed him to eat! She carved— 
I am very glad she would not let Philip carve for her, for he might have 
sent the goose into her lap—she carved, I say, and I really think she gave 
him more stuffing than to any of us, but that may have been mere 
envy on my part. Allusions to Lord Ringwood were repeatedly made 
during dinner. ‘‘ Lord R. has come to town, Mr. F., I perceive,” says 
Mugford, winking. “ You've been to see him, of course?” Mr. Firmin 
glared at me very fiercely, he had to own he had been to call on Lord 
Ringwood. Mugford led the conversation to the noble lord so frequently 
that Philip madly kicked my shins under the table. I don’t know how 
many times I had to suffer from that foot which in its time has trampled 
on so many persons: a kick for each time Lord Ringwood’s name, houses, 
parks, properties, were mentioned, was a frightful allowance. Mrs. Mug- 
ford would say, “‘ May I assist you to a little pheasant, Mr. Firmin? I 
daresay they are not as good as Lord Ringwood’s” (a kick from Philip), 
or Mugford would exclaim, “Mr. F., try that ’ock! Lord Ringwood 
hasn’t better wine than that.” (Dreadful punishment upon my tibia under 
the table.) “John! Two ’ocks, me and Mr. Firmin. Join us, Mr. P.,” 
and so forth. And after dinner, to the ladies—as my wife, who betrayed 
their mysteries, informed me—Mrs. Mugford’s conversation was incessant 
regarding the Ringwood family and Firmin’s relationship to that noble 
house. The meeting of the old lord and Firmin in Paris was discussed 
with immense interest. His lordship called him Philip most affable ! he 
was very fond of Mr. Firmin. A little bird had told Mrs. Mugford that 
somebody else was very fond of Mr.'Firmin. She hoped it would be a 
match, and that his lordship would do the handsome thing by his nephew. 
What? My wife wondered that Mrs. Mugford should know about Philip’s 
affairs? (and wonder indeed she did.) A little bird had told Mrs. M.— 
a friend of both ladies, that dear, good little nurse Brandon, who was 
engaged: and here the conversation went off into mysteries which I 
certainly shall not reveal. Suffice it that Mrs. Mugford was one of 
Mrs. Brandon’s best, kindest, and most constant patrons—or might I be 
permitted to say matrons ?—and had received a most favourable report 
of us from the little nurse. And here Mrs. Pendennis gave a verbatim 
report not only of our hostess’s speech, but of her manner and accent. 
“Yes, ma’am,” says Mrs. Mugford to Mrs. Pendennis, “ our friend Mrs. B. 
has told me of a certain gentleman whose name shall be nameless. His 
manner is cold, not to say ’aughty. He seems to be laughing at people 
sometimes—don’t say No; I saw him once or twice at dinner, both him 
and Mr. Firmin. But he is a true friend, Mrs. Brandon says he is. 
And when you know him, his heart is good.” Isit? Amen. A dis- 
tinguished writer has composed, in not very late days, a comedy of which 
the cheerful moral is, that we are “ not so bad as we seem.” Aren’t we? 
Amen, again. Give us thy hearty hand, Iago! Tartuffe, how the world 
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has been mistaken in you! Macbeth! put that little affair of the murder 
out of your mind. It was a momentary weakness; and who is not weak 
at times? Blifil, a more maligned man than you does not exist! 
O humanity! how we have been mistaken in you! Let us expunge 
the vulgar expression “ miserable sinners” out of all prayer-books; open 
the portholes of all hulks; break the chains of all convicts ; and unlock 
the boxes of all spoons. ' 

As we discussed Mr. Mugford’s entertainment on our return home, I 
improved the occasion with Philip, I pointed out the reasonableness of the 
hopes which he might entertain of help from his wealthy kinsman, and 
actually forced him to promise to wait upon my lord the next day. 
Now, when Philip Firmin did a thing against his will, he did it with 
a bad grace. When he is not pleased, he does not pretend to be happy: 
and when he is sulky, Mr. Firmin is a very disagreeable companion. 
Though he never once reproached me afterwards with what happened, I 
own that I have had cruel twinges of conscience since. If I had not sent 
him on that dutiful visit to his grand uncle, what occurred might never, 
pethaps, have occurred at all. I acted for the best, and that I aver ; 
however I may grieve for the consequences which ensued when the poor 
fellow followed my advice. 

If Philip held aloof from Lord Ringwood in London, you may be sure 
Philip’s dear cousins were in waiting on his lordship, and never lost an 
opportunity of showing their respectful sympathy. Was Lord Ringwood 
ailing? Mr. Twysden, or Mrs. Twysden, or the dear girls, or Ringwood 
their brother, were daily in his lordship’s antechamber, asking for news of 
his health. They bent down respectfully before Lord Ringwood’s major- 
domo. They would have given him money, as they always averred, only 
what sum could they give to such a man as Rudge? They actually 
offered to bribe Mr. Rudge with their wine, over which he made horrible 
faces. They fawned and smiled before him always. I should like to 
have seen that calm Mrs. Twysden, that serene, high-bred woman, who 
would cut her dearest friend if misfortune befel her, or the world turned 
its back ;—I should like to have seen, and can see her in my mind’s eye, 
simpering and coaxing, and wheedling this footman. She made cheap 
presents to Mr. Rudge: she smiled on him and asked after his health. 
And of course Talbot Twysden flattered him too in Talbot's jolly way. 
It was a wink, and nod, and a hearty how do you do—and (after due 
inquiries made and answered about his lordship) it would be, “ Rudge! 
I think my housekeeper has a good glass of port wine in her room, if you 
happen to be passing that way, and my lord don’t want you!” And 
with a grave courtesy, I can fancy Mr. Rudge bowing to Mr. and Mrs. 
Twysden, and thanking them, and descending to Mrs. Blenkinsop’s skinny 
room where the port wine is ready—and if Mr. Rudge and Mrs. Blenkinsop 
are confidential, I can fancy their talking over the characters and peculiarities 
of the folks upstairs. Servants sometimes actually do; and if master and 
mistress are humbugs these wretched menials sometimes find them out, 
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Now, no duke could be more lordly and condescending in his bearing 
than Mr. Philip Firmin towards the menial throng. In those days, when 
he had money in his pockets, he gave Mr. Rudge out of his plenty; and 
the man remembered his generosity when he was poor: and declared— 
in a select society, and in the company of the relative of a person from 
whom I have the information—declared in the presence of Captain Gann 
at the Admiral B—ng Club in fact, that Mr. Heff was always a swell; 
but since he was done, he Rudge, “was blest if that young chap warn’t 
a greater swell than hever.” And Rudge actually liked this poor young 
fellow better than the family in Walpole Street, whom Mr. R. pronounced 
to be “a shabby lot.” And in fact it was Rudge as well as myself, who 
advised that Philip should see his lordship. 

When at length Philip paid his second visit, Mr. Rudge said, “ My 
lord will see you, sir, I think. He has been speaking of you. . He’s 
very unwell. He's going to have a fit of the gout, I think. I'll tell him 
you are here.” And coming back to Philip, after a brief disappearance, 
and with rather a scared face, he repeated the permission to enter, and 
again cautioned him, saying, that “my lord was very queer.” 

In fact, as we learned afterwards, through the channel previously 
indicated, my lord, when he heard that Philip had called, cried, “ He has, 
has he. Hang him, send him in;” using, I am constrained to say, in 
place of the monosyllable “ hang,” a much stronger expression. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” says my lord. “ You have been in London ever 
so long. Twysden told me of you yesterday.” 

“T have called before, sir,” said Philip, very quietly. 

“J wonder you have the face to call at all, sir!” cries the old man, 
glaring at Philip. His lordship’s countenance was of a gamboge colour : 
his noble eyes were blood-shot and starting ; his voice, always very harsh 
and strident, was now specially unpleasant; and from the crater of his 
mouth, shot loud exploding oaths. 

“Face! my lord?” says Philip, still very meek. 

“Yes, if you call that a face which is covered over with hair like 
a baboon!” growled my lord, showing his tusks. “Twysden was here 
last night, and tells me some pretty news about you.” 

Philip blushed ; he knew what the news most likely would be. 

‘‘ Twysden says that now you are a pauper, by George, and living by 
breaking stones in the street,—you have been such an infernal, drivelling, 
hanged fool, as to engage yourself to another pauper !” 

Poor Philip turned white from red; and spoke slowly: “I beg your 
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pardon, my lord, you said 

“T said you were a hanged fool, sir!” roared the old man; “ can’t you 
hear ?” 

“T believe I am a member of your family, my lord,” says Philip, 
rising up. In a quarrel, he would sometimes lose his temper, and speak 
out his mind; or sometimes, and then he was most dangerous, he would 
be especially calm and Grandisonian. 
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“ Some hanged adventurer, thinking you were to get money from me, 
has hooked you for his daughter, has he?” 

“‘T have engaged myself to a young lady, and I am the poorer of the 
two,” says Philip. 

“She thinks you will get money from me,” continues his lordship. 

“ Does she? I never did!” replied Philip. 

“ By heaven, you shan’t, unless you give up this rubbish.” 

“T shan’t give her up, sir, and I shall do without the money,” said 
Mr. Firmin very boldly. 

“Go to Tartarus !” screamed the old man. 

On which Philip told us, ‘TI said, ‘ Seniores priores,’ my lord,” and 
turned on my heel. So you see if he was going to leave me something, 
and he nearly said he was, that chance is passed now, and I have made a 
pretty morning’s work.” And a pretty morning’s work it was: and it 
was I who had set him upon it! My brave Philip not only did not 
rebuke me for having sent him on this errand, but took the blame of the 
business on himself. “Since I have been engaged,” he said, “ I am grow- 
ing dreadfully avaricious, and am almost as sordid about money as those 
Twysdens. I cringed to that old man: I crawled before his gouty feet. 
Well, I could crawl from here to Saint James’s Palace to get some money 
for my little Charlotte.” Philip cringe and crawl! If there were no 
posture-masters more supple than Philip Firmin, kotooing would be a lost 
art, like the Menuet de la Cour. But fear not, ye great! Men’s backs 
were made to bend, and the race of parasites is still in good repute. 

When our friend told us how his brief interview with Lord Ringwood 
had begun and ended, I think those who counselled Philip to wait upon 
his grand-uncle felt rather ashamed of their worldly wisdom and the 
advice which they had given. We ought to have known our Huron suf- 
ficiently to be aware that it was a dangerous experiment to set him bow- 
ing in lords’ antechambers. Were not his elbows sure to break some 
courtly china, his feet to trample and tear some lace train? So all the 
good we had done was to occasion a quarrel between him and his patron. 
Lord Ringwood avowed that he had intended to leave Philip money; and 
by thrusting the poor fellow into the old nobleman’s sick chamber, we 
had occasioned a quarrel between the relatives, who parted with mutual 
threats and anger. ‘Oh, dear me!” I groaned in connubial colloquies. 
“ Let us get him away. He will be boxing Mugford’s ears next, and telling 
Mrs. Mugford that she is vulgar, and a bore. He was eager to get back 
to his work, or rather to his lady-love at Paris. We did not try to detain 
him. For fear of further accidents we were rather anxious that he should 
be gone. Crestfallen and sad, I accompanied him to the Boulogne boat. 
He paid for his place in the second cabin, and stoutly bade us adieu. A 
rough night: a wet, slippery deck: a crowd of frowzy fellow-passengers : 
and poor Philip in the midst of them in a thin cloak, his yellow hair and 
beard blowing about : I see the steamer now, and left her with I know 
not what feelings of contrition and shame. Why had I sent Philip to 
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call upon that savage, overbearing old patron of his? Why compelled 
him to that bootless act of submission? Lord Ringwood’s brutalities 
were matters of common notoriety. A wicked, dissolute, cynical old man: 
and we must try to make friends with this mammon of unrighteousness, 
and set poor Philip to bow before him and flatter him! Ah, mea culpa, 
mea culpa! The wind blew hard that winter night, and many tiles and 
chimney-pots blew down : and as I thought of poor Philip tossing in the 
frowzy second-cabin, I rolled about my own bed very uneasily. 

I Jooked into Bays’s club the day after, and there fell on both the 
Twysdens. The parasite of a father was clinging to the button of a great 
man when I entered: the little reptile of a son came to the club in 
Captain Woolcombe’s brougham, and in that distinguished mulatto officer's 
company. They looked at me ina peculiar way. I was sure they did. 
Talbot Twysden, pouring his loud, braggart talk in the ear of poor Lord 
Lepel, eyed me with a glance of triumph, and talked and swaggered so 
that I should hear. Ringwood Twysden and Woolcombe, drinking absinthe 
to whet their noble appetites, exchanged glances and grins. Woolcombe’s 
eyes were of the colour of the absinthe he swallowed. I did not see that 
Twysden tore off one of Lord Lepel’s buttons, but that nobleman, with a 
scared countenance moved away rapidly from his little persecutor. “ Hang 
him, throw him over, and come to me!” I heard the generous Twysden 
say. ‘I expect Ringwood and one or two more.” At this proposition, 
Lord Lepel, in a tremulous way, muttered that he could not break his 
engagement, and fled out of the club. 

Twysden’s dinners, the polite reader has been previously informed, 
were notorious; and he constantly bragged of having the company of 
Lord Ringwood. Now it so happened that on this very evening, Lord 
Ringwood, with three of his followers, henchmen, or led captains, dined 
at Bays’s club, being determined to see a pantomime in which a very 
pretty young Columbine figured: and some one in the house joked with 
his lordship, and said, “‘ Why, you are going to dine with Talbot Twysden. 
He said, just now, that he expected you.” 

“Did he?” said his lordship. “ Then Talbot Twysden told a hanged 
lie!” And little Tom Eaves, my informant, remembered these remark- 
able words, because of a circumstance which now almost immediately 
followed. 

A very few days after Philip’s departure, our friend, the little Sister, 
came to us at our breakfast-table, wearing an expression of much trouble 
and sadness on her kind little face; the causes of which sorrow she 
explained to us, as soon as our children had gone away to their school- 
room. Amongst Mrs. Brandon’s friends, and one of her father’s constant 
companions, was the worthy Mr. Ridley, father of the celebrated painter 
of that name, who was himself of much too honourable and noble a nature 
to be ashamed of his humble paternal origin. Companionship between 
father and son could not be very close or intimate ; especially as in the 
younger Ridley’s boyhood his father, who knew nothing of the fine arts, 
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had looked upon the child as a sickly, half-witted creature, who would be 
to his parents but a grief and a burden. But when J. J. Ridley, Esq., 
began to attain eminence in his profession, his father’s eyes were opened ; 
in place of neglect and contempt, he looked up to his boy with a sincere, 
naive admiration, and often, with tears, has narrated the pride and pleasure 
which he felt on the day when he waited on John James at his master’s, 
Lord Todmorden’s table. Ridley senior now felt that he had been unkind 
and unjust to his boy in the latter’s early days, and with a very touching 
humility the old man acknowledged his previous injustice, and tried to 
atone for it by present respect and affection. 

Though fondness for his son, and delight in the company of Captain 
Gann, often drew Mr. Ridley to Thornhaugh Street, and to the Admiral 
Byng Club, of which both were leading members, Ridley senior belonged 
to cther clubs at the West End, where Lord Todmorden’s butler con- 
sorted with the confidential butlers of others of the nobility: and I am 
informed that in those clubs Ridley continued to be called “ Todmorden” 
long after his connexion with that venerable nobleman had ceased. He 
continued to be called Lord Todmorden, in fact, just as Lord Popinjoy 
is still called by his old friends Popinjoy, though his father is dead, and 
Popinjoy, as everybody knows, is at present Earl of Pintado. 

At one of these clubs of their order, Lord Todmorden’s man was in 
the constant habit of meeting Lord Ringwood’s man, when their lordships 
(master and man) were in town. These gentlemen had a regard for each 
other; and, when they met, communicated to each other their views of 
society, and their opinions of the characters of the various noble lords and 
influential commoners whom they served. Mr. Rudge knew everything 
about Philip Firmin’s affairs, about the Doctor’s flight, about Philip’s 
generous behaviour. ‘ Generous! J call it admiral!” old Ridley re- 
marked, while narrating this trait of our friend’s—and his present position. 
And Rudge contrasted Philip’s manly behaviour with the conduct of some 
sneaks which he would not name them, but which they were always speak- 
ing ill of the poor young fellow behind his back, and sneaking up to my 
lord, and greater skinflints and meaner humbugs never were : and there 
was no accounting for tastes, but he, Rudge, would not marry his daughter 
to a black man. 

Now: that day when Mr. Firmin went to see my Lord Ringwood was 
one of my lord's very worst days, when it was almost as dangerous to go 
near him as to approach a Bengal tiger. When he is going to have a fit 
of gout, his lordship (Mr. Rudge remarked) was hawful. He curse and 
swear, he do, at everybody ; even the clergy or the ladies—all’s one. On 
that very day when Mr. Firmin called he had said to Mr. Twysden, 
“Get out, and don’t come slandering, and backbiting, and bullying that 
poor devil of a boy any more. It’s blackguardly, by George, sir—it’s 
blackguardly.”. And Twysden came out with his tail between his legs, 
and he says to me—“ Rudge,” says he, “ my lord’s uncommon bad to-day. 
Well. He hadn’t been gone an hour when pore Philip comes, bad luck 
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to him, and my lord, who had just heard from Twysden all about that 
young woman—that party at Paris, Mrs. Brandon—and it %s about as 
great a piece of folly as ever I heard tell of—my lord turns upon 
the pore young fellar and call him names worse than Twysden. But 
Mr. Firmin ain’t that sort of man, he isn’t. He won't suffer any man 
to call him names; and I suppose he gave my lord his own back again, 
for I heard my lord swear at him tremendous, I did, with my own 
ears. When my lord has the gout flying about I told you he is awful. 
When he takes his colchicum he’s worse. Now, we have got a party 
at Whipham at Christmas, and at Whipham we must be. And he took 
his colchicum night before last, and to-day he was in such a tremendous 
rage of swearing, cursing, and blowing up everybody, that it was as if he 
was red hot. And when Twysden and Mrs. Twysden called that day— 
(if you kick that fellar out at the hall door, I'm blest if he won’t come 
smirkin’ down the chimney)—and he wouldn’t see any of them. And 
he bawled out after me, ‘If Firmin comes, kick him downstairs—do 
you hear?’ with ever so many oaths and curses against the poor fellow, 
while he vowed he would never see his hanged impudent face again. 
But this wasn’t all, Ridley. He sent for Bradgate, his lawyer, that 
very day. He had back his will, which I signed myself as one of the 
witnesses—me and Wilcox, the master of the hotel—and I know he had 
left Firmin something in it. Take my word for it. To that poor young 
fellow he means mischief. A full report of this conversation Mr. Ridley 
gave to his little friend Mrs. Brandon, knowing the interest which Mrs. 
Brandon took in the young gentleman; and with these unpleasant news 
Mrs. Brandon came off to advise with those, who—the good nurse was 
pleased to say—were Philip’s best friends in the world. We wished we 
could give the Little Sister comfort: but all the world knew what a man 
Lord Ringwood was—how arbitrary, how revengeful, how cruel. 

I knew Mr. Bradgate the lawyer, with whom I had business, and 
called upon him, more anxious to speak about Philip’s affairs than my 
own. I suppose I was too eager in coming to my point, for Bradgate saw 
the meaning of my questions, and declined to answer them. “ My client 
and I are not the dearest friends in the world,” Bradgate said, “but I 
must keep his counsel, and must not tell you whether Mr. Firmin’s 
name is down in his lordship’s will or not. How should I know? He 
may have altered his will. He may have left Firmin money ; he may 
have left him none. I hope young Firmin does not count on a legacy. 
That’s all. He may be disappointed if he does. Why, you may hope 
for a legacy from Lord Ringwood, and you may be disappointed. I 
know scores of people who do hope for something, and who won’t get a 
penny.” And this was all the reply I could get at that time from the 
oracular little lawyer. 

I told my wife, as of course every dutiful man tells everything to 
every dutiful wife:—but, though Bradgate discouraged us, there was 
somehow a lurking hope still that the old nobleman would provide for our 
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friend. Then Philip would marry Charlotte. Then he would earn ever 
so much more money by his newspaper. Then he would be happy ever 
after. My wife counts eggs not only before they are hatched, but before 
they are laid. Never was such an obstinate hopefulness of character. 
I, on the other hand, take a rational and despondent view of things; and 
if they turn out better than I expect, as sometimes they will, I affably 
own that I have been mistaken. 

But an early day came when Mr. Bradgate was no longer needful, or 
when he thought himself released from the obligations of silence with 
regard to his noble client. It was two days before Christmas, and I took 
my accustomed afternoon saunter to Bays’s, where other habitués of the 
club were assembled. There was no little buzzing, and excitement among 
the frequenters of the place. Talbot Twysden always arrived at Bays’s 
at ten minutes past four, and scuffled for the evening paper, as if its 
contents were matter of great importance to Talbot. He would hold 
men’s buttons, and discourse to them the leading article out of that 
paper with an astounding emphasis and gravity. On this day, some 
ten minutes after his accustomed hour, he reached the club. Other 
gentlemen were engaged in perusing the evening journal. The lamps 
on the tables lighted up the bald heads, the grey heads, dyed heads, 
and the wigs of many assembled fogies—murmurs went about the room. 
“Very sudden.” “Gout in the stomach.” ‘Dined here only four 
days ago.” ‘Looked very well.” ‘Very well? No! Never saw a 
fellow look worse in my life.” “ Yellow as a guinea.” “Couldn't eat.” 
“‘ Swore dreadfully at the waiters, and at Tom Eaves who dined with him.” 
“ Seventy-six, I see.—Born in the same year with the Duke of York.” 
“Forty thousand a-year.” “ Forty? fifty-eight thousand three hundred, 
I tell you. Always been a saving man.” ‘Title goes to his cousin, Sir 
John Ringwood; not a member here—member of Boodle’s.” ‘“ Not the 
earldom—the barony.” “Hated each other furiously. Very violent 
temper, the old fellow was. Never got over the Reform Bill, they used to 
say.” ‘Wonder whether he'll leave anything to old bow wow Twys—” 
Here enters Talbot Twysden, Esq.— Ha, Colonel! How are you? 
What's the news to-night? Kept late at my office, making up accounts. 
Going down to Whipham to-morrow to pass Christmas with my wife’s 
uncle—Ringwood, you know. Always go down to Whipham at Christmas. 
Keeps the pheasants for us—no longer a hunting man myself. Lost my 
nerve, by George.” 

Whilst the braggart little creature indulged in this pompous talk, he 
did not see the significant looks which were fixed upon him, or if he 
remarked them, was perhaps pleased by the attention which he excited. 
Bays’s had long echoed with Twysden’s account of Ringwood, the phea- 
sants, his own loss of nerve in hunting, and the sum which their family 
would inherit at the death of their noble relative. 

“T think I have heard you say Sir John Ringwood inherits after your 
relative?” asked Mr. Hookham. 
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“Yes; the barony—only the barony. The earldom goes to my lord 
and his heirs—Hookham. Why shouldn’t he marry again? I often say 
to him, ‘Ringwood, why don’t you marry, if it’s only to disappoint 
that Whig fellow Sir John. You are fresh and hale, Ringwood. You 
may live twenty years, five and twenty years. If you leave your niece 
and my children anything, we’re not in a hurry to inherit,’ I say; ‘ why 
dout you marry ?’” 

“‘ Ah! Twysden, he’s past marrying,” groans Mr. Hookham. 

“ Not at all. Sober man, now. Stout man. Immense powerful 
man. Healthy man, but for gout. I often say to him, ‘ Ringwood!’ I 
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say 

‘ “Oh, for mercy’s sake! stop this,” groans old Mr. Tremlett, who 
always begins to shudder at the sound of poor Twysden’s voice. “ Tell 
him, somebody.” 

“ Haven't you heard, Twysden? Haven't you seen? Don’t you 
know?” asks Mr. Hookham, solemnly. 

“ Heard, seen, known—what?” cries the other. 

“ An accident has happened to Lord Ringwood. Look at the paper. 
Here it is.” And Twysden pulls out his great gold eye-glasses, holds 
the paper as far as his little arm will reach, and and merciful 
Powers ! but I will not venture to depict the agony on that 
noble face. Like Timanthes, the painter, I hide this Agamemnon with a 
veil. I cast the Globe newspaper over him. Illabatur orbis: and let 
imagination depict our Twysden under the ruins. 

What Twysden read in the Globe was a mere curt paragraph; but in 
next morning’s Times there was one of those obituary notices to which 
noblemen of eminence must submit from the mysterious uecrographer 
engaged by that paper. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
PULVIS ET UMBRA SUMUS. 


Sm._2 HE first and only Earl of Ring- 
wood has submitted to the fate 
which peers and commoners are 
alike destined to undergo. Hasten- 
ing to his magnificent seat of 
Whipham Market, where he pro- 
posed to entertain an illustrious 
Christmas party, his lordship left 
London scarcely recovered from an 
attack of gout to which he has been 
for many years a martyr. The 
disease must have flown to his 
stomach, and suddenly mastered 
him. At Turreys Regum, thirty 
miles from his own princely habitation, where he had been accustomed to 
dine on his almost royal progresses to his home, he was already in a state 
of dreadful suffering, to which his attendants did not pay the attention 
which his condition ought to have excited; for when labouring under this 
most painful malady his outcries were loud, and his language and demeanour 
exceedingly violent. He angrily refused to send for medical aid at Turreys, 
and insisted on continuing his journey homewards. He was one of the old 
school, who never would enter a railway (though his fortune was greatly 
increased by the passage of the railway through his property); and his 
own horses always met him at Popper’s Tavern, an obscure hamlet, 
seventeen miles from his princely seat. He made no sign on arriving 
at Popper’s, and spoke no word, to the now serious alarm of his servants. 
When they came to light his carriage-lamps, and look into his postchaise, 
the lord of many thousand acres, and, according to report, of immense 
wealth, was dead.- The journey from Turreys had been the last stage of 
a long, a prosperous, and, if not a famous, at least a notorious and mag- 
nificent career. 

“The late John George Earl and Baron Ringwood and Viscount Cinq- 
bars entered into public life at the dangerous period before the French 
Revolution; and commenced his career as the friend and companion of 
the Prince of Wales. When his Royal Highness seceded from the Whig 
party, Lord Ringwood also joined the Tory side of politicians, and an 
earldom was the price of his fidelity. But on the elevation of Lord 
Steyne to a marquisate, Lord Ringwood quarrelled for awhile with his 
royal patron and friend, deeming his own services unjustly slighted as a 
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like dignity was not conferred on himself. On several occasions he gave 
his vote against Government, and caused his nominees in the House of 
Commons to vote with the Whigs. He never was reconciled to his late 
Majesty George IV., of whom he was in the habit of speaking with cha- 
racteristic bluntness. The approach of the Reform Bill, however, threw 
this nobleman definitively on the Tory side, of which he has ever since 
remained, if not an eloquent, at least a violent supporter. He was said 
to be a liberal landlord, so long as his tenants did not thwart him in his 
views. His only son died early; and his lordship, according to report, 
has long been on ill terms with his kinsman and successor, Sir John 
Ringwood, of Appleshaw, Baronet, at present Baron Ringwood. The 
barony has been in this ancient family since the reign of George I., when 
Sir John Ringwood was ennobled, and Sir Francis; his brother, a Baron 
of the Exchequer, was advanced to the dignity of Baronet by the first of 
out Hanoverian sovereigns.” 

This was the article which my wife and I read on the morning of 
Christmas eve, as our children were decking lamps and looking-glasses 
with holly and red berries for the approaching festival. I had despatched 
a hurried note, containing the news, to Philip on the night previous. 
We were painfully anxious about his fate now, when a few days would 
decide it. Again my business or curiosity took me to see Mr. Bradgate 
the lawyer. He was in possession of the news of course. He was not 
averse to talk about it. The death of his client unsealed the lawyer’s 
lips partially : and I must say Bradgate spoke in a manner not flattering 
to his noble deceased client. The brutalities of the late nobleman had 
been very hard to bear. On occasion of their last meeting his oaths and 
disrespectful behaviour had been specially odious. He had abused almost 
every one of his relatives. His heir, he said, was a canting, Methodistical 
humbug. He had a relative (whom Bradgate said he would not name) 
who was a scheming, swaggering, swindling lickspittle parasite, always 
cringing at his heels, and longing for his death. And he had another 
relative, the impudent son of a swindling doctor, who had insulted him 
two hours before in his own room;—a fellow who was a pauper, and 
going to propagate a breed for the workhouse; for, after his behaviour of 
that day, he would be condemned to the lowest pit of Acheron, before 
he, Lord Ringwood, would give that scoundrel a penny of his money. 
“ And his lordship desired me to send him back his will,” said 
Mr. Bradgate. “ And he destroyed that will before he went away : it was 
not the first he had burned. And I may tell you, now all is over, that 
he had left his brother’s grandson a handsome legacy in that will, which 
your poor friend might have had, but that he went to see my lord in 
his unlucky fit of gout.” Ah, mea culpa! mea culpa! And who sent 
Philip to see his relative in that unlucky fit of gout? Who was so 
worldly-wise—so Twysden-like, as to counsel Philip to flattery and sub- 
mission? But for that advice he might be wealthy now; he might be 
happy; he might be ready to marry his young sweetheart. Our 
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Christmas turkey choked me as I ate of it. The lights burned dimly, 
and the kisses and laughter under. the mistletoe were but melancholy 
sport. But for my advice, how happy might my friend have been! I 
looked askance at the honest faces of my children. What would they 
say if they knew their father had advised a friend to cringe, and bow, and 
humble himself before a rich, wicked old man? I sate as mute at the 
pantomime as at a burial; the laughter of the little ones smote me as 
with a reproof. A burial? With plumes and lights, and upholsterers’ 
pageantry, and mourning by the yard measure, they were burying my 
Lord Ringwood, who might have made Philip Firmin rich but for me. 

All lingering hopes regarding our friend were quickly put to an end. 
A will was found at Whipham, dated a year back, in which no mention 
was made of poor Philip Firmin. Small legacies—disgracefully shabby 
and small, Twysden said—were left to the ‘T'wysden. family, with the full- 
length portrait of the late earl in his coronation robes, which, I should 
think, must have given but small satisfaction to his surviving relatives; 
for his lordship was but an ill-favoured nobleman, and the price of the 
carriage of the large picture from Whipham was a tax which poor Talbot 
made very wry faces at paying. Had the picture been accompanied by 
thirty or forty thousand pounds, or fifty thousand—why should he not 
have left them fifty thousand?—how different Talbot’s grief would have 
been! Whereas when Talbot counted up the dinners he had given to 
Lord Ringwood, all of which he could easily calculate by his cunning 
ledgers and journals in which was noted down every feast at which his 
lordship attended, every guest assembled, and every bottle of wine drunk, 
Twysden found that he had absolutely spent more money upon my lord 
than the old man had paid back in his will. But all the family went 
into mourning, and the Twysden coachman and footman turned out in 
black worsted epaulettes in honour of the illustrious deceased. It is not 
every day that a man gets a chance of publicly bewailing the loss of an 
earl his relative. I suppose Twysden took many hundred people into his 
confidence on this matter, and bewailed his uncle’s death and his own 
wrongs whilst clinging to many scores of button-holes. 

And how did poor Philip bear the disappointment? He must have 
felt it, for I fear we ourselves had encouraged him in the hope that his 
grand-uncle would do something to relieve his necessity. Philip put a bit 
of crape round his hat, wrapped himself in his shabby old mantle, and 
declined any outward show of grief at all. If the old man had left him 
money, it had been well. As he did not,—a puff of cigar, perhaps, ends 
the sentence, and our philosopher gives no further thought to his disap- 
pointment. Was not Philip the poor as lordly and independent as Philip 
the rich? A struggle with poverty is a wholesome wrestling match at 
three or five and twenty. The sinews are young, and are braced by 
the contest. It is upon the aged that the battle falls hardly, who are 
weakened by failing health, and perhaps enervated by long years of 
prosperity. 
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Firmin’s broad back could carry a heavy burden, and he was glad 
to take all the work which fell in his way. Phipps, of the Daily Intel- 
ligencer, wanting an assistant, Philip gladly sold four hours of his day 
to Mr. Phipps: translated page after page of newspapers, French and 
German ; took an occasional turn at the Chamber of Deputies, and gave 
an account of a sitting of importance, and made himself quite an active 
lieutenant. He began positively to save money. He wore dreadfully 
shabby clothes, to be sure: for Charlotte could not go to his chamber 
and mend his rags as the Little Sister had done: but when Mrs. Baynes 
abused him for his shabby appearance—and indeed it must have been 
mortifying sometimes to see the fellow in his old clothes swaggering 
about in Madame Smolensk’s apartments, talking loud, contradicting and 
laying down the law—Charlotte defended her maligned Philip. ‘Do you 
know why Monsieur Philip has those shabby clothes?” she asked of 
Madame de Smolensk. ‘‘ Because he has been sending money to his 
father in America.” And Smolensk said that Monsieur Philip was a brave 
young man, and that he might come dressed like an Iroquois to her soirée, 
and he should be welcome. And Mrs. Baynes was rude to Philip when 
he was present, and scornful in her remarks when he was absent. And 
Philip trembled before Mrs. Baynes; and he took her boxes on the ear 
with much meekness ; for was not his Charlotte a hostage in her mother’s 
hands, and might not Mrs. General B. make that poor little creature 
suffer ? 

One or two Indian ladies of Mrs. Baynes’ acquaintance happened to 
pass this winter in Paris, and these persons, who had furnished lodgings 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, or the Champs Elysées, and rode in their 
carriages with, very likely, a footman on the box, rather looked down upon 
Mrs. Baynes for living in a boarding-house, and keeping no equipage. 
No woman likes to be looked down upon by any other woman, especially 
by such a creature as Mrs. Batters, the lawyer’s wife, from Calcutta, who 
was not in society, and did not go to Government House, and here was 
driving about in the Champs Elysées, and giving herself such airs, indeed ! 
So was Mrs. Doctor Macoon, with her lady’s-maid, and her man-cook, 
and her open carriage, and her close carriage. (Pray read these words 
with the most withering emphasis which you can lay upon them.) And 
who was Mrs. Macoon, pray? Madame Béret, the French milliner’s 
daughter, neither more nor less. And this creature must scatter her mud 
over her betters who went on foot. ‘TI am telling my poor girls, madame,” 
she would say to Madame Smolensk, “ that if I had been a milliner’s girl, 
or their father had been a pettifogging attorney, and not a soldier, who 
has served his sovereign in every quarter of the world, they would be 
better dressed than they are now, poor chicks!—we might have a fine 
apartment in the Faubourg St. Honoré—we need not live at a boarding 
house.” 

“ And if Z had been a milliner, Madame la Générale,” cried Smolensk 
with spirit, “perhaps I should not have had need to keep a boarding- 
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house. My father was a general officer, and served his emperor too. 
But what will you? We have all to do disagreeable things, and to live 
with disagreeable people, madame!” And with this Smolensk makes’ 
Mrs. General Baynes a fine curtsey, and goes off to other affairs or guests. 
She was of the opinion of many of Philip’s friends. ‘Ah, Monsieur 
Philip,” she said to him, “when you are married, you will live far from 
that woman ; is it not?” 

Hearing that Mrs. Batters was going to the Tuileries, I am sorry to 
say a violent emulation inspired Mrs. Baynes, and she never was easy 
until she persuaded her general to take her to the ambassador’s, and to the 
entertainments of the citizen king who governed France in those days. 
It would cost little or nothing. Charlotte must be brought out. Her 
aunt, McWhirter, from Tours, had sent Charlotte a present of money for 
a dress. To do Mrs. Baynes justice, she spent very little money upon her 
own raiment, and extracted from one of her trunks a costume which had 
done duty at Barrackpore and Calcutta. ‘‘ After hearing that Mrs. Batters 
went, I knew she never would be easy,” General Baynes said, with a sigh. 
His wife denied the accusation as an outrage, said that men always 
imputed the worst motives to woman, whereas her wish, heaven knows, 
was only to see her darling child properly presented, and her husband in 
his proper rank in the world. And Charlotte looked lovely, upon the 
evening of the ball; and Madame Smolensk dressed Charlotte’s hair 
very prettily, and offered to lend Auguste to accompany the general’s 
carriage ; but Ogoost revolted, and said, ‘ Non, merci! he would do any- 
thing for the general and Miss Charlotte—but for the générale, no, no, 
no!” and he made signs of violent abnegation. And though Charlotte 
looked as sweet as a rosebud, she had little pleasure in her ball, Philip 
not being present. And how could he be present, who had but one old 
coat, and holes in his boets? 

So, you see, ‘after a sunny autumn, a cold winter comes, when the 
wind is bad for delicate chests, and muddy for little shoes. How could 
Charlotte come out at eight o'clock through mud or snow of a winter's 
morning, if she had been out at an evening party late over night? 
Mrs. General Baynes began to go out a good deal to the Paris evening 
parties—I mean to the parties of us Trojans—parties where there are forty 
English people, three Frenchmen, and a German who plays the piano. 
Charlotte was very much admired. The fame of her good looks spread 
abroad. I promise you that there were persons of much more importance 
than the poor Vicomte de Garcon-boutique, who were charmed by her 
bright eyes, her bright smiles, her artless, rosy beauty. Why, little Hely 
of the Embassy actually invited himself to Mrs. Doctor Macoon’s, in 
order to see this young beauty, and danced with her without ceasing. 
Mr. Hely, who was the pink of fashion, you know; who danced with 
the royal princesses; and was at all the grand parties of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. He saw her to her carriage (a very shabby fly, it must be 
confessed ; but Mrs. Baynes told him they had been accustomed to a 
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very different kind of equipage in India.) He actually called at the 
boarding-house, and left his card, M. Walsingham Hely, attaché a 0 Ambas- 
sade de S. M. Britannique, for General Baynes and his lady. To what 
balls would Mrs. Baynes like to go? to the Tuileries? to the Embassy ? 
to the Faubourg St. Germain? to the Faubourg St. Honoré? I could 
name many more persons of distinction who were fascinated by pretty 
Miss Charlotte. Her mother felt more and more ashamed of the shabby 
fly, in which our young lady was conveyed to and from her parties ;— 
of the shabby fly, and of that shabby cavalier who was in waiting some- 
times to put Miss Charlotte into her carriage. Charlotte’s mother’s ears 
were only too acute when disparaging remarks were made about that 
cavalier. What? engaged to that queer red-bearded fellow, with the ragged 
shirt-collars, who trod upon everybody in the polka? A newspaper writer, 
was he? The son of that doctor who ran away after cheating everybody ? 
What a very odd thing of General Baynes to think of engaging his daughter 
to such a person ! 

So Mr. Firmin was not asked to many distinguished houses, where his 
Charlotte was made welcome ; where there was dancing in the saloon, very 
mild negus and cakes in the salle-’-manger, and cards in the lady’s bed- 
room. And he did not care to be asked; and he made himself very 
arrogant and disagreeable when he was asked; and he would upset tea- 
trays, and burst out into roars of laughter at all times, and swagger about 
the drawing-room as if he was a man of importance—he indeed—giving 
himself such airs, because his grandfather’s brother was an earl! And 
what had the earl done for him, pray? And what right had he to burst 
out laughing when Miss Crackley sang a little out of tune? What could 
General Baynes mean by selecting such a husband for that nice, modest 
young girl ? 

The old general sitting in the best bed-room, placidly playing at whist 
with the other British fogies, does not hear these remarks, perhaps, but 
little Mrs. Baynes with her eager eyes and ears sees and knows everything. 
Many people have told her that Philip is a bad match for hisdaughter. She 
has heard him contradict calmly quite wealthy people. Mr. Hobday, who 
has a house in Carlton Terrace, London, and goes to the first houses in 
Paris, Philip has contradicted him point blank, until Mr. Hobday turned 
quite red, and Mrs. Hobday didn’t know where to look. Mr. Peplow, a 
clergyman and a baronet’s eldest son, who will be one day the Rev. Sir 
Charles Peplow of Peplow Manor, was praising Tomlinson’s poems, and 
offered to read out at Mr. Badger’s—and he reads very finely, though a 
little perhaps through his nose—and when he was going to begin, Mr. Firmin 
said, ‘‘My dear Peplow, for heaven’s sake don’t give us any of that rot. I 
would as soon hear one of your own prize poems.” Rot, indeed! What an 
expression! Of course Mr. Peplow was very much annoyed. And this 
from a mere newspaper writer. Never heard of such rudeness! Mrs. Tuffin 
said she took her line at once after seeing this Mr. Firmin. ‘“ He may be 
an earl’s grand-nephew, for what I care. He may have been at college, he 
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has not learned good manners there. He may be clever, I don’t profess to 
be a judge. But he is most overbearing, clumsy, and disagreeable, I shall 
not ask him to my Tuesdays; and, Emma, if he asks you to dance, I beg 
you will do no such thing!” A bull, you understand, in a meadow, or 
on a prairie with a herd of other buffalos, is a noble animal: but a bull in 
a china-shop is out of place; and even so was Philip amongst the crockery 
of those little simple tea-parties, where his mane, and hoofs, and roar, caused 
endless disturbance. 

These remarks concerning the accepted son-i\-law Mrs. Baynes heard 
and, at proper moments, repeated. She ruled Baynes; but was very 
cautious, and secretly afraid of him. Once or twice she had gone too far 
in her dealings with the quiet old man, and he had revolted, put her down 
and never forgiven her. Beyond a certain point, she dared not provoke 
her husband. She would say, “ Well, Baynes, marriage is a lottery: and 
Iam afraid our poor Charlotte has not pulled a prize:” on which the 
General would reply, ‘ No more have others, my dear!” and so drop the 
subject for the time being. On another occasion it would be, “‘ You heard 
how rude Philip Firmin was to Mr. Hobday?” And the General would 
answer, ‘I was at cards, my dear.” Again she might say, “ Mrs. Tuffin 
says she will not have Philip Firmin to her Tuesdays, my dear: ” and the 
General's rejoinder would be, “ Begad, so much the better for him!” 
“ Ah,” she groans, “ he’s always offending some one!” “TI don’t think he 
seems to please you much, Eliza!” responds the general: and she 
answers, “ No, he don’t, and that I confess; and I don’t like to think, 
Baynes, of my sweet child given up to certain poverty, and such a man!” 
At which the general with some of his garrison phrases would break out 
with a “ Hang it, Eliza, do you suppose I think it is a very good match?” 
and turn to the wall, and, I hope, to sleep. 

As for poor little Charlotte, her mother is not afraid of little Charlotte: 
and when the two are alone the poor child knows she is to be made 
wretched by her mother’s assaults upon Philip. Was there ever any- 
thing so bad as his behaviour, to burst out laughing when Miss Crackley 
was singing? Was he called upon to contradict Sir Charles Peplow in 
that abrupt way, and as good as tell him he was a fool? It was very 
wrong certainly, and poor Charlotte thinks with a blush perhaps, how she 
was just at the point of admiring Sir Charles Peplow’s reading very much, 
and had been prepared to think Tomlinson’s poems delightful, until Philip 
ordered her to adopt a contemptuous opinion of the poet. And did you 
see how he was dressed? a button wanting on his waistcoat, and a hole in 
his boot ? 

“ Mamma,” cries Charlotte, turning very red. “He might have been 
better dressed—if—if . 

“ That is, you would like your own father to be in prison, your mother 
to beg her bread, your sisters to go in rags, and your brothers to starve, 
Charlotte, in order that we should pay Philip Firmin back the money of 
which his father robbed him! Yes. That’s your meaning. You needn't 
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explain yourself. I can understand quite well, thank you. Good-night. 
I hope you'll sleep well. J shan’t, after this conversation. Good-night, 
Charlotte!” Ah, me! O course of true love, didst thou ever run 
smooth? As we peep into that boarding-house; whereof I have already 
described the mistress as wakeful with racking care regarding the morrow; 
wherein lie the Miss Bolderos, who must naturally be very uncomfortable, 
being on sufferance and as it were in pain, as they lie on their beds ;— 
what sorrows do we not perceive brooding over the nightcaps? There is 
poor Charlotte who has said her prayer for her Philip ; and as she lays her 
young eyes on the pillow, they wet it with their tears. Why does her 
mother for ever and for ever speak against him? Why is her father so 
cold when Philip’s name is mentioned? Could Charlotte ever think of 
any but him? Oh, never, never! And so the wet eyes are veiled at last ; 
and close in doubt and fear and care. And in the next room to Charlotte’s, 
a little yellow old woman lies stark awake ; and in the bed by her side an 
old gentleman can’t close his eyes for thinking—my poor girl is promised 
to a beggar. All the fine hopes which we had of his getting a legacy from 
that lord are over. Poor child, poor child, what will become of her? 

Now, Two Sticks, let us fly over the river Seine to Mr. Philip Firmin’s 
quarters: to Philip’s house, who has not got a penny ; to Philip’s bed, who 
has made himself so rude and disagreeable at that tea-party. He has no 
idea that he has offended anybody. He has gone home perfectly well 
pleased. He has kicked off the tattered boot. He has found a little fire 
lingering in his stove by which he has smoked the pipe of thought. Ere 
he has jumped into his bed he has knelt a moment beside it ; and with all 
his heart—oh! with all his heart and soul—has committed the dearest one 
to Heaven’s loving protection! And now he sleeps like a child. 
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Any one who glances over the expositions, which are now so numerous, 
of the results of modern science, must have been struck with the frequent 
recurrence in them of the term Force. And if unfamiliar with the 
modes of thought which its use expresses, he can hardly fail to have 
contemplated it with somewhat of a doubtful curiosity. Whether he 
rightly understands it or not, he would hardiy venture to say without a 
good deal of consideration. The word itself has a peculiar character. 
It is not exactly a technical or purely scientific term, yet it seems to be 
used in a special sense. The ordinary idea conveyed by it is familiar 
enough to our experience, and the use of the word in science seems to 
vouch for an identity between ordinary and scientific ideas, and to give 
fair promise of simplicity. Yet the promise is kept only to the ear. 
The name of force receives a width of application which takes it quite 
beyond the region of experience; and the community of language seems 
but to make the diversity of thought more perplexing. For there isa 
diversity deep and broad between the natural mode of thinking and that 
which science suggests. There is a barrier, none the less real because 
invisible, which separates the practical and “common sense” view of 
things, and that which arises from the thoughtful tracing of their real 
connections. And this diversity of thought finds an emphatic expression 
in the different meanings of the word force to the initiated and the 
uninitiated mind. Probably it is only by means of a thorough under- 
standing on this point, that any vivid apprehension of the world to which 
science introduces the student can be attained. And, happily, this 
understanding is not difficult to acquire. The scientific use of the term 
Force is a perfectly natural development of the idea which its common 
use conveys. The difference arises almost entirely from the stopping 
short of the ordinary apprehension; in other words, from the smaller 
sphere which our senses, as compared with our intellects, embrace. 

What this difference is, and how it arises, we shall endeavour to 
show :—how easy it is to engraft on our habitual thoughts the further 
ideas given by science will sufficiently appear; and not less, we may 
hope, will be evident how clear and fresh a light these ideas cast on the 
phenomena of nature. 

The language of science speaks not only of Force in general (which 
seems abstract enough), but, as if to add to the perplexity, of Forces. 
Besides mechanical force, such as that which we exert by our arms, 
light, heat, and electricity are forces; there are also the forces of chemical 
affinity, of gravity, of cohesion, and of magnetism; and, lastly, the vital 
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force. These complete the list. Here are “ the forces” marshalled: the 
army that fights under the banner of science, or rather, perhaps, the 
army over which science has to gain her victory. Why all these should 
be called by the common name of forces we may easily see. They are all 
characterized by the common power of producing changes. They do that 
which we know it would demand an exercise of force on our part to effect. 
Gravity moves heavy masses; so, under certain conditions, does heat or 
electricity ; so will chemical affinity or magnetism; while the vital force 
is the agent in our own exertions. Light seems not to be included in 
this list; yet its claim to be regarded as a force rests upon a basis as 
evident as that of any of the rest. It alters the chemical constitution 
of bodies, causing the union or decomposition of various salts; it will 
determine the oxidation of metallic mirrors, literally engraving pictures 
upon solid steel; and there is every reason to believe that it is powerfully 
active in inducing a crystalline state in metals long exposed to it. Now, 
the idea of force is evidently implied in these changes. The question 
of magnitude is quite unimportant here. It needs force as truly to give 
motion to a molecule of the minutest size, as to a mountain or a planet. 
And some of the effects of light are producible by force in the ordinary 
sense. Repeated blows of a hammer, or the friction of a wheel, will 
cause crystallization in metallic bars—as we have reason to know from 
an unhappily increasing class of railway accidents. 

Minute changes in bodies, then, are signs of force, in the same sense 
as motions of large masses. We infer the existence of force when we 
perceive them, just as we infer the existence of some mechanical impulse 
when we see a heavy body move. And the variety of forces have been 
inferred, simply enough, from. the variety of the minute changes which 
we thus perceive. Chemical changes are ascribed to a chemical force; 
electrical, to electricity; changes of temperature, or expansion, to heat ; 
and so on. For each class of changes is inferred a special force, pro- 
ducing them. 

This is the first impression that is given by an exact study of nature. 
The world appears before us as a passive substance (consisting of ‘‘atoms,” 
is the most plausible idea); this substance being acted upon by certain 
powers, each having its special character, and determining particular 
classes of results. The forces appear, in a word, as so many separate 
existences ; agents in respect to the effects attributed to them. But this is 
only a first step. It is impossible for the mind to rest here; and this 
idea of the forces as distinct agents, when farther pressed, gives place to 
a conception at once more intelligible and more practical. 

It is evident, for example, that motion is not a separate power, which 
produces effects on matter, but is itself only a condition of matter. It is 
not thing, but a state. The name of motion is a term applied to the 
condition of any body that may be moving ; it does not denote an agent. 
It exists only in this very state of movement, and is rather an idea than a 
power. It is evident, therefore, in so far as the ordinary motion of visible 
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masses is concerned (in which the relation of the facts is obvious), that 
when we speak of a “ force,” we do not mean something which has a 
separate existence, but merely use a name which designates a particular 
condition. And although this is less immediately evident with respect to 
the other forces, such as heat or electricity, which we cannot trace into 
detail by our senses—though they more easily picture themselves as 
substantial existences to our fancy—yet it is no less true of them, 
that they are but conditions of the substances in which they are 
found. 

Two distinct kinds of proof concur in establishing this view. There 
is first experimental evidence; derived from the fact that the various 
forces can be produced by means which simply affect the condition of 
matter, and that they are more or less derivable from each other, or 
mutually convertible. This evidence is continually presented to us in 
very simple forms. Heat and light are common results of friction, and 
electricity hardly less common. When two sticks are rubbed powerfully 
together, and gradually growing hot at last burst into a flame, we see 
motion producing heat and light, and this virtually in unlimited amount. 
It is plain that the motion adds no substance to these bodies, it alters their 
condition only. It produces a luminous, a heated state; or, if the sub- 
stances employed be glass and silk, the state known as electricity. And 
if we note more carefully what takes place in such cases, we find that it 
is not so much to the motion simply, as to the friction, that the resulting 
“ forces” are due. The harder the pressure (the motion being of the 
same speed), the greater the amount of electricity or heat developed. 
Why should this be? We know that pressure or friction stops motion— 
transfers it to the resisting body. And so it is in this case. The friction 
is the measure of the amount of motion stopped; it is the measure also 
of the amount of heat (or other such force) developed. So much motion 
stopped (by friction), so much heat generated. Nothing can be more 
simple. Is not the heat this very motion presented to us under another 
form? We know that motion does not stop except through the resistance 
of other bodies, and then that it is only transferred to them, and continued 
by them if they are free to move. If they are not free to move, the 
minute particles of which they consist take up the motion; they expand, 
and are felt by us as hot. Heat presents itself thus to us as a state of 
motion, with no more obscurity than if a large body, moving rapidly, should 
strike upon a number of smaller ones: the single motion in such case 
aight cease, wholly or in part, and a number of small motions would 
take its place. The same arguments apply equally to light and electricity. 
The modes in which they may be produced exhibit them as states of 
motion. 

We have often held in our hands a body that is giving out sound; a 
tuning-fork for instance. There is nothing in, or given off by, such a 
body except motion. It is simply vibrating. The same conception 


applies just as easily to bodies that are hot, electric, luminous. They are 
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internally moving—we might say, with almost positive assurance, 
vibrating. 

Thus, by the relations which the various forces bear to motion, 
demonstration is given that they must be regarded as conditions, and not 
as things. But in truth, such demonstration was hardly needed. Long 
as the opposite conception held sway over the human mind, it was only 
possible through a kind of intellectual paralysis. The very nature of 
thought rejects it. Such an agent as the supposed “ force ”—an existence 
that can neither be grasped by sense, nor intelligibly conceived, nor 
reverentially accepted by a moral faith—stands condemned by its own 
evidence as a pure chimera. The only elements with which our thoughts 
can deal, in respect to material nature, are substances in varying states ; 
if, for convenience, we analyse them, in idea, into a passive matter, and 
various forces to work upon it, we must remember that this division can 
exist only in idea. Why the contrary thought prevailed so long we shall 
see hereafter. 

Thus the idea of motion is applicable in the most obvious way to 
several of the forces. It is not so directly applicable to everything to 
which this name is given; to chemical affinity, for example, or to gravity, 
which are less states of action than tendencies thereto. But even to these, 
ideas derived from motion may be applied, if we remember that motion 
presents itself to us under two forms, that of active movement, and that 
of tendency to move. When we push our hand against a wall, the bricks 
do not move before it as they would if they were loose, yet the motion is 
virtually in them. A pressure is produced; the motion exists in 
equilibrium. 

The forces being thus regarded no more as agents (or entities), 
but as conditions, they are naturally generalized under one common 
idea. We speak of force, including under this term all the active con- 
ditions of matter, of whatever kind they may be. The total amount of 
these active conditions is the total amount of force. The differences are 
diflerences merely of form or mode; essentially all are the same. 

Languages furnish us with a parallel case. The several varieties of 
speech are but different forms of one radical fact—the oral communication 
of ideas. There are many languages ; language is one. The various 
modes of speech are but equivalent expressions of the same thing, and 
they are mutually convertible into each other. Just so are all the many 
forces expressions of the one fact of physical activity, equivalent, and 
translatable among themselves. The fundamental idea may be exhibited 
in any variety of dialect or mode, as a man assumes first one garment and 
then another, himself remaining entirely unchanged. The conception of 
“ force” grows up amid the forces, as that of “ language” emerges from 
the multitude of tongues. 

Even if the natural tendency of the mind to generalize did not lead 
us thus to unite all the forces under one conception, we should be com- 
pelled to do so by the fact of these “active conditions” (as we have 
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already observed) passing continually into one another. We are obliged 
to think of the forces as one, because, in fact, they will not remain distinct. 
We cannot practically isolate any of them, except for some special and 
temporary purpose ; it is constantly escaping from us and passing off into 
other forms. Motion resolves itself in sound and heat; heat flies off in 


-motion, in chemical or electric change; electricity is lost in sparks of 


light, in magnetism, in mechanical disruptions, in the production of 
chemical power; chemical power no sooner acts than it is no more 
chemical, and must be recognized in explosions, in electric currents, in 
heat. No force can be permanently retained; if we need to preserve 
any one, we must perpetually generate it afresh. Nor can we isolate 
any of the forces from the rest in our thought of nature, any more than 
in our operations upon her. To do so would be for the intellect to choose 
unreason; to create disorder where perfect order reigns. We should be 
perpetually losing our force without reason, and finding it reappear without 
necessity. We can only follow one, by recognizing the essential sameness 
of them all. We can only keep our intellectual hold of motion, for 
example, by tracing it as still the same thing, when heat takes its place, 
or light, or the less apparent forces of magnetism, or chemical attraction. 
Through all these, tracing it patiently, we may find that it at length 
resumes its former state, and is restored again as motion. 

According to the classic poets, Proteus was Neptune’s herdsman—an 
old man, and a most extraordinary prophet, who understood things past 
and present, as well as future; so that besides the business of divination 
he was the revealer and interpreter of all antiquity, and secrets of every 
kind. He lived in a vast cave, where his custom was to tell over his 
herds of sea-calves at noon, and then to sleep. Whoever consulted him 
had no other way of obtaining an answer, but by binding him with 
manacles and fetters ; when he, endeavouring to free himself, would 
change into all kinds of shapes and miraculous forms; as of fire, water, 
wild beasts, &c., till at length he resumed his own shape again. 

Lord Bacon, in his Wisdom of the Ancients, thus translates this fable. 
Proteus represents matter ; servant of Neptune, as working chiefly in a 
fluid state; and sleeping after telling over his flocks, as having once fixed 
the various species of things, and then ceasing their production. Now, 
“if any skilful minister of nature shall apply force to matter, and by 
design to torture and vex it, in order to its annihilation; it, being brought 
under this necessity, changes and transforms itself into a strange variety 
of shapes and appearances ; for nothing but the power of the Creator can 
annihilate or truly destroy it; so that at length running through the 
whole circle of transformations, and completing its period, it in some 
degree restores itself, if the force be continued.” 

The fable is not more true of matter than of force. This, also, has 
a circle of transmutations, from one to another of which it passes when it 
is fettered; that is, when it is resisted, or a hindrance arises to its con- 
tinuance in its existing form. 
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This, then, is the idea of force which science presents to us. It 
exhibits matter as in a state of incessant action; that is, of change, or 
tendency to change. This action is of many kinds, and it is continually 
shifting from one kind to another, but it is essentially one.* We can 
study it as one, and undeceived by apparent loss or gain, can trace it 
through its boundless course. Thus we grasp nature in our thought. 

And at once there suggests itself to the mind a question of the very 
chief importance. Is the amount of the action that is in nature always 
the same, or does it vary—being sometimes more and sometimes less ? 
In a word, having obtained the general idea of force as a unity, new 
ideas suggest themselves respecting it : we begin to ask questions about 
it as a thing of which we can discuss—how much? how little? more, or 
less? That is, we treat force quantitatively. 

This is simple enough. It is as natural to make this inquiry with 
respect to the one fact of action, which we have learnt to recognize under 
all its forms, as with respect to any one of those forms themselves. Yet 
it is the corner stone of modern science. 

Is the quantity of force in nature (that is, of change or tendency to 
change) always the same? Science answers this question in the affirma- 
tive. The amount of force does not vary.f 

There are two kinds of evidence on which this position rests. First, 
the experimental proof ; that when any one form of force ceases, there is, 
so far as the facts can be traced, always another taking its place, and this 
to an extent, when measurable, found to be exactly equivalent. The 
nature of this evidence is well exhibited in the law, that motion only stops 
as it meets resistance, and then is transferred, in the same proportion, to 
the resisting body. But it is furnished also by all the forms of force to 
which the test can be applied; and though it is seldom that so exact 
a measure can be made so as to demonstrate precise equivalence of 
quantity through every change, yet proofs of a more or less perfect: cor- 
respondence are never wanting. The proposition has all the evidence of 
which its nature is susceptible. Thus, in respect to galvanism, Faraday 
has shown that the chemical action which produces the current, is pre- 
cisely equal to the chemical effect the current will produce. And in the 
simple experiment of exposing cloths of difierent colours to sunlight on 
the snow, the darkest colour—that which absorbs most light—is that of 
which the temperature rises most, and which accordingly sinks the 
deepest. The mechanical effects of heat, again, have been shown by 
Mr. Joule to be strikingly correspondent with the amount of mechanical 
force expended in producing it. Ifa certain pressure applied, or a fall from 





* The reader may, if he prefers, consider the organic kingdom to be omitted from 
this statement. which will then be taken as applying to the inorganic world alone. 
Whether this is truly the case will be for special consideration. 

+ For an excellent statement of the argument on this point, and the earliest in 
England, see Mr. Grove’s Correlation of the Physical Forces. 3rd edition. 
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acertain height producese given amount of heat, there is reason to be sure, 
that the same amount of heat would exert an equal pressure, or raise the 
falling body to an equal height. Nor when any force passes through a 
prolonged series of changes, can there be found at any point of the chain 
evidence that it either loses or gains in value. Though it is so hard 
to collect and hold, that it can seldom be exactly reproduced, still all the 
evidence points unequivocally to an absolute uniformity of its amount. 

But although this experimental: evidence is needful in its place, it is 
really of subordinate value; nor could its absence cast any doubt upon 
the proposition. For that rests upon a demonstration in the nature of 
things. To suppose the amount of action in nature to vary, would be to 
suppose material things capriciously to alter their own condition, and 
thus to overthrow the fundamental maxim on which science reposes. In 
truth, the constancy of force in nature is already established by implica- 
tion, before it is raised as a special question. It has been established, 
first, in the constancy of nature’s laws, and in the rational connection of all 
her processes. For this constancy of law, and of connection traceable by 
reason, is but the expression of the fact, that whatever activity was 
operative at any time continues ever operative, even though hidden. 
Without this there could be no harmony to reason ; if forces absolutely 
ceased to operate, there must arise a discontinuity in nature, a want of 
conformity between that which was and that which is, which would be 
felt a fatal bar to science. The perpetual reproduction of the same con- 
ditions that existed previous to any given series of changes—the type of 
which the chemist finds in the unalterable “elements” perpetually 
reappearing beneath all disguises—is demonstration of the constancy of 
force. 

But this is truly demonstrated, also, by the proofs which establish the 
constancy of matter. The chemist, with his balance, has made it good 
that in all changes, weight never varies; matter, he says, is never lost, is 
never added to, because the total weight remains invariably the same. 
But when the chemist argues from weight, he is arguing from force. The 
‘‘imperishableness of matter” rests upon evidence furnished by the 
unalterableness of one of its forces. 

This great doctrine of the unchanging amount of activity in nature is 
that which has received the name of the “ conservation of force.” Simply 
expressed, the conservation of force, means that when any kind of action 
in the physical world, ceases, some other 





—he it motion or any other 
and equal action arises. There is never an absolute ceasing ; never an 
absolute beginning. If any action come to an end, some other continues 
or follows elsewhere; if any action begin, some other, in that beginning, 
comes to an end. Science busies herself with tracing these ; revealing 
them when hidden, and referring to previous activities which have seemed 
to cease, any actions which appear isolated and spontaneous. 

For owing to the limited capacity of our senses, which only perceive 
a few of the multitudinous processes which are really taking place in 
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nature, we continually lose the chain of her eperations. Its links are 
ever passing out of the sphere of our perception, and reappearing at a 
distant spot or point of time, they produce on us the impression of original 
and disconnected actions. From this cause it is—from this imperfection 
of our senses—that there arose the false conception of the various forces 
as distinct existences or causes; from this cause it is that that false con- 
ception so long maintained its sway. If our sense had been penetrating 
enough to follow the entire course of nature’s action, and to recognize it in 
every shape, that thought never could have arisen. And thus it is that 
reason sets it aside, by supplementing sense, and teaching us to recognize 
the existence of that which we cannot see. By tracing the strict chain of 
causation throughout nature, it substitutes unvarying activity for imaginary 
agents. 

One chief cause of our being so misled by our senses, on this point, 
is the existence of force under two forms: one of active operation, like 
the motion of an arrow shot from a bow; the other latent (as it has been 
called in the case of heat), or stored up in a hidden way, as in the tense 
string of the bow itself. The former of these forces (the motion) is 
obvious to every beholder, the latter (the tension) might escape, nay, cer- 
tainly would escape, the observation of any one who had not been taught 
to recognize it by experience. Yet it is evident that they are the same 
thing. The motion of the arrow is not only due to, it is identical with, 
the tension of the bow. The latter becomes, passes into, the former. In 
doing so, it passes from a hidden into a palpable form. The case is but 
an instance of innumerable others; and the converse process takes place 
with equal frequency. Palpable and operative forces pass into the hidden 
form. Not only motion embodies itself (so to speak) and disappears in 
pressure ; the other forces equally recede from observation, and demand 
the eye of reason to trace their existence. Heat, when it dissolves ice or 
vaporizes water, disappears, and seems to be lost; so does light, when it 
is “ absorbed” by gases, and imparts to them fresh chemical powers, or 
intensifies existing ones. 

Thus natural bodies present themselves to us (as regards force) in two 
great and well-marked divisions. Of these a tense anda relaxed bow, 
respectively, may serve as the types. The one group contain force 
within them, ready and prone to operate: such are bent springs, which 
contain mechanical force; vapour, which contains heat; explosive com- 
pounds, which contain chemical force; a charged electric battery, and so 
on.* The other group are in a passive state in respect to force; they are 
ready to receive it rather than prone to give it forth; springs that are 
unbent, crystals that have no tendency to change their composition, an 
electric battery that has been discharged, belong to this class. In studying 





* Such also are, evidently, plants and animals. These are eminent instances of 
the force-containing groups of bodies, as little exceptional, or out of the common order 
of nature in this respect, as anything can possibly be. 
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nature it is necessary ever to bear in mind this distinction, and to recog- 
nize to which class any given body belongs. For there is hardly one 
(probably there is not one) of all the forces, which does not exist in this 
twofold state, and by its presence give their distinguishing characteristics 
to some forms of matter. 

It follows, also, that all the changes occurring in nature, when consi- 
dered in respect to force, are of two kinds; or rather, one single action 
presents itself to us under two forms. We may illustrate them by the 
bending and the unbending of a bow, or by the elevation and the fall of 
a weight. In one of these actions force is put into the substances in 
question, in the other it passes out of them; by the one class of actions it 
is absorbed, by the other it is given forth. We lift up a weight from the 
ground; force is exerted—it is absorbed in producing the raised condition 
of the weight ; we suffer it to fall, and the force that raised it is restored 
to the active form. The motion the falling body acquires would suffice to 
raise the same weight again to an equal height. 

The elevation of the weight requires an exercise of force to effect it; 
the fall takes place spontaneously, as we say. The distinction between 
these two kinds of actions is universal throughout nature. And we see 
that it must be so. The law of the conservation of force demands it. 
For the one of these actions is the ceasing of force to operate in a certain 
way, the other is its coming into new operation : that is, the two together 
represent its change of place, or change of form—the only change which, 
if its amount is constant, is possibie in ‘respect to it. Just as it is with 
matter, it is with force; if itis to be present where it was not it must 
cease to be where it was before. But force ceasing to be where it was, or 
ceasing to operate as it did, is itself an action; not a mere passive con- 
dition, but an active change. We see it in the relaxing of the tense bow, 
the fall of the heavy body, the union of elements which have affinities 
for each other—in short, in all processes which take place (as it is said) 
spontaneously, and give forth force as their result. That all these are the 
ceasing of force to act as it has previously done, is proved by the fresh 
exhibition of force which results from them—from the motion, or the heat, 
&c., to which they give rise. These could not be without a loss of force 
of an amount precisely equal. 

The conservation of force, therefore, has two aspects under which it 
may be regarded. On the one hand, force may be considered simply as a 
“ quantity ” changing in distribution or in form (as we think of matter); 
on the other, this varying distribution may be regarded as a series of 
related or complementary actions. Each of these views is necessary to 
the student of nature, and each helps towards the full apprehension of 
the other. Each also has its special truth. The one recognizes the 
perfect calm, the absolute repose, in which all the strife and turmoil of 
nature are enfolded, and laid as it were to rest; the other represents the 
unceasing energy, the whirl of operations, by which not only that repose 
is undisturbed, but by means of which it is maintained. Ceaseless changes 
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pervade all things—because there is essentially no change: these changes 
are ever twofold in their character—because there is no change. 

Every action in nature involves, or rather is, two equal and opposite 
actions. There cannot be one without the other: whenever we perceive 
one we are justified in looking for the other. Nay, for the true under- 
standing of the world, we are bound to look for it. If one heated body, 
for example, warms another of the same kind, as the temperature rises in 
the one it is lowered to exactly the same degree in the other. The 
growing hot and growing cool proceed with precisely equal steps. The 
pair of changes is inseparable. Or again, in an ingenious form of battery 
invented by Mr. Grove, the union of oxygen and hydrogen into water is 
caused, by means of the galvanic current which it sets up, to resolve a 
similar amount of water back into oxygen and hydrogen. The opposite 
actions in these cases are evident, because they are of precisely.the same 
kind; the form of the action continues identical, though its direction 
alters. But it is clear that the same opposite relation of the two actions 
might exist, although the form of them should be altogether different. 
The heat produced by the fall of a body to the earth is as much an 
instance of it, as the heat imparted to one body by the cooling of another: 
the electric spark produced by the union of two gases as truly displays 
these opposites as the disunion of the same gases again. ‘There is equally 
in the one action the giving forth, and in the other the taking up of 
force. ‘This is a principle to be held fast universally. In relation alike 
to simple and to complex processes, to plain or obscure, to large or 
small, in this confidence we must never relax:—Every change has its 
equal and opposite, which, if we see it not, is yet inevitably present, and 
will reward the search. All actions in nature are two equal snd opposite 
actions. It is a law with no exception, nor possibility of exception. Nor 
is any change—any seeming origination or ending of an action—rightly 
apprehended till it is seen thus in absolute interlinking with its fellow. 


We are familiar with this principle in some simple instances, but the 


demand is that we should be sure of it in all. The very spirit of science 
consists in the confidence with which it is grasped, and applied to all 
cases, however vast beyond the reach of our observation, or complex 
beyond our power to unravel, however long the completion of the process 
may be deferred. 

In some departments of nature this twofold action has long been 
recognized and a name assigned to it. It is called vibration. A body 
that vibrates performs two equal actions, one giving force as its result, the 
other requiring force to effect it. The pendulum falling from its raised 
position gains velocity, and this velocity restores it to the raised position 
again. The fall generates the force, the rise consumes it; the two motions 
are opposite in respect to force. 

Now, evidently this relation of two opposite actions, which is called 
vibration in mechanics, may be equally conceived as a vibration, what- 
ever may be the kind of force concerned. Since every change in nature 
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(involving force, as all such changes do) must consist of two equal and 
opposite actions—the ceasing of force in one relation, and its operation 
in another—all natural changes may, without violence, be termed vibratile. 
The whole course of nature is a series—a complex and intermingled play 
of vibrations; some of them immense, some almost infinitely small. The 
great pendulum of time swings to and fro, in oscillations which do not 
and cannot cease, because they can incur no loss. Perpetual shiftings 
there are among the various parts; losings and gainings among them- 
selves: loss to the whole, or gain, there is and can be none. The balance 
is unfailing. 

Evidently this fact of absolute vibration flows from, and is an exhi- 
bition of, the constant equivalence of force. Nor can we better picture 
the activity of nature to our minds, than by conceiving it as a vast, even 
a limitless, multitude of vibrations :—a rush and whirl, a maze, of actions 
to and fro; shifting their place, changing their mode, yielding to each 
other, modified and altered in endless ways; ceasing and recommencing 
in every quarter; with nothing constant but that the exactness of the 
balance be maintained. This being, amidst the seeming mere confusion, 
a perfect law of order; the activity that cannot diminish or increase 
works like a Life within; a necessity organizing accident into beauty, as 
in the heart of man principle elevates licence into freedom. 

This is the one true constancy in nature; essential unchangingness 
of being and of action. Whatever other seeming constancies there are, 
and there are not a few, arise from the constant recurrence of the con- 
ditions which determine them. They are not deep and fundamental, like 
the other. The most steadfast forms might vary, as we know they have 
varied, yet nature would remain the same. That which seems most fixed 
to sense may wax old as a garment, and be put off. The real fixity lies 
in that constant balance of impalpable force, which, if it failed, would 
loosen every bond, and nature herself were grown unnatural. 

Not only is this constancy of force the key to the union, in the 
physical world, of law and liberty, of unity stamped everywhere, and 
variety almost without bounds, it is also the secret of its perpetual youth. 
The heavens and the earth, sing the angels in Faust, 


“Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag.” 


The freshness of a new birth is on every work of creative power; the 
grace of its earliest days renews itself on earth with every spring. No 
decrepitude invades nature’s heart; corruption passes over her as a 
shadow, leaving every member sound and strong. It must beso. She 
cannot grow old; the springs of her power cannot be exhausted. For 
they ever renew themselves, and every loss is equal gain. We cannot 
say of any one of her activities, ‘It was;” we can only say, “ It is.” 

It has long been recognized, as an impressive consequence involved 
in the doctrine of the absolute constancy of force, that no action of ours 
ever ceases in its effects; that every word we utter alters, and alters 
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permanently, the condition of the universe, and transmits itself undi- 
minished through endless time and illimitable space. There is another 
thought hardly less suggestive, which also flows from this doctrine. If 
all natural action is vibration, involving opposite and equal actions, then 
the sum of it all exactly equals—none. These opposites are like plus and 
minus, and they make up 0. “ There never was a force in the universe 
for any one moment of action but there was another equal force, acting in 
opposite direction. The sum total of all the forces in the universe is 
equal to—nothing; and has been so at every moment.” Look at the 
problem in a simple instance—in a balance, in a see-saw. Conceive the 
opposite motions on the two sides—the descent and the ascent—put 
together: are they not precisely equivalent to mere immobility of both ? 
Do they not (to the eye of reason) just neutralize each other, and 
no more? Behold in this instance the type of all. Physical action is 
an 0—nonentity—analysed, as it were, and spread out over time and 
space. Much, infinitely much, to us: nothing in itself. Nothing? Not 
so. It is a picture, an image, of that which is incomparably more. 
This “ nothingness” rebukes our feeble and too sensuous thought, and 
bids us raise it to a worthier height. Doubtless there is no action 
there, where we ascribe it. It refuses to be found, because it ought not 
to be sought. ‘There is no action in things; there is no power. But 
not, therefore, is no power revealed by them. Though it lies deeper, it 
is no less manifest; nor does it need other interpreter than that which it 
finds within us. The discovery of the unity of force carries with it a 
conviction that brings harmony to our mental life. The manifold energies 
of nature, uniting into one, point to one act as their source and secret. 
One act, perceived in many forms, in seeming infinite succession because, 
in truth, a present infinite ; this thought, which nature teaches directly 
to the heart, she reveals also to the intellect, when it has learnt to pene- 
trate her mask. 
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Wirs your back turned upon London, pass along the road which, crossing 
Turnham-green Common, marks it with a white line, like the streak of a 
tailor’s chalk upon a piece of green velveteen, and you will find, on your 
left hand, standing farther back than any of the other buildings bordering 
the open land, a red brick house, with very white window-sashes, and a 
white muslin sort of bib-and-tucker blind pendent from a brass band and 
draping the lower half of each window; high iron gates very tangled in 
their ornamentation, opening on to a carriage-drive in front of the house; 
massive brick pillars, surmounted by bald white globes, flanking the gates, 
and on the oak-grained door a brilliantly-polished brass plate, with the 
inscription in most genteelly-sloped letters, a trifle over-curled and 
flourished, ‘“‘ The Misses Blenkinsop.” 

When I say you will find, I perhaps mean rather to suggest that you 
may find, for I am referring to a few years back—indeed a good many 
years back, now I come to think of it; to some time before that neat 
little church of Gothic architecture and rubble building came to decorate 
the Green; before any railway was brought near the place, and before 
many a market garden along the road from London had given way to 
elegant semi-detached villas with coach-house and stable, gas laid on, 
water high and low service, marble mantelpieces, summer-houses at the 
back, and, in fact, all the comforts and conveniences of life. Then Paias- 
Atnené House stood in a secluded bay of the common, aloof from the 
other edifices, as became its stateliness and importance, with a row of tall 
poplars standing like sentries in front of it,—or rather, perhaps, like aristo- 
cratic footmen with plentifully powdered heads, for the dust from the 
high road whitened the tops of the poplars not a little; when the wind 
blew hard quite clouds of dust were shaken out of them, and they looked 
quite spruce, and young, and cheerful when a heavy shower of rain washed 
them green again. For they must have been of great age, those poplars. 
But I am not to be tempted or betrayed into any antiquarian dissertation. 
No matter what Pallas-Athené House had once been or been called, or 
who lived there in the reign of George the First or died there in the time 
of George the Second. Contemplating it at the more recent period 
indicated above, you would have certainly discovered in two guesses the 
object to which it was then devoted. From a short distance you might 
have been inclined to account it a madhouse ; coming nearer and seeing 
the name on the door, you would conclude at once that it was a school. 
You would be right. Pallas-Athené House was also known as “ The 
Misses Blenkinsop’s Select Seminary for Young Ladies.” 

The entrances to this establishment were rather on the plan of that 
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fowl-house celebrated in story, in the door of which was cut a special hole 
to allow of the in- and out- going of the hen, while smaller and superfluous 
holes were provided for the accommodation of her family. The grand 
gates with the intricately twisted tops were seldom opened; the superior 
carriage-drive through the massive pillars balancing globes on their 
heads was not often used; few footsteps soiled the flight of front doorsteps, 
so brilliant in their whiteness and their purity that they seemed almost 
as though they had been bleached and starched and thoroughly got up by 
some very first-rate laundress ; feet seldom scraped the mud from their 
soles by means of that ornament at the door representing two angry 
griffins gnawing a knife-blade in a first-rate style of art. 

At the side of the house, and approached without troubling the grand 
entrance or its precincts at all, there was a small, a mild, a humble door. 
It was a kind and considerate arrangement on the part of the inmates of 
Pallas-Athené House, by which it was permitted to visitors to enter the 
house in this more comfortable and quiet way. Indeed it would have 
required considerable nervous effort to have made an attempt upon those 
imposing gates, to have sullied the ghastly white doorsteps and encountered 
the door-scraper of grim design. And to do the dwellers in the house 
full justice, great would have been their astonishment and indignation at 
such a proceeding. It would have been as the ringing of a tocsin 
throughout the building, and as great a desecration of English hearth and 
home—well, as an invasion of the French, or the use of the bright poker 
in the drawing-room. 

I know it has sometimes happened to a man providing himself with a 
waistcoat, or some similar portion of attire, to order one of so brilliant 
a pattern and gorgeous a material that on getting it home he has straight- 
way been compelled to sally forth and procure another of a humbler 
form and a cheaper fabric, it being clearly impossible, and against his 
nature as it were, to take into general use and daily wear anything so superb 
as the garment originally chosen. Zhat must be put on one side, in silver 
paper and lavender, in the lock-up drawer of the wardrobe, and reserved 

nly for very great occasions, such as christenings, or weddings, or Easter 
Sundays, or the evening parties of the aristocracy. The grand entrance 
was as the superior waistcoat of Pallas-Athené House, to be used only on 
high days and holidays, to impress the parents and relatives of young 
ladies placed at the seminary of the Misses Blenkinsop; to duly awe 
the female infant mind on its first acquaintance with Pallas-Athené House. 
Fortunately there was, as I have said, a more moderate means of access, 
an every-day waistcoat, a door at the side, and it is there I desire to bring 
you. Frankly I will avow, if you press me, that I have not moral 
courage sufficient to ask you to approach the Misses Blenkinsop’s seminary 
through the formidable gates along the grand carriage-way. 

Outside this side door, on the afternoons of Tuesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year, excepting, of course, the vacations of six weeks at 
Christmas and Midsummer, a small pony attached to a small vehicle, the two 
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being in custody of a small boy, waited patiently, as patiently as possible 
under the circumstances, for two hours. The vehicle was of that character 
to which people prefer to attach the name of “trap,” the more readily, 
perhaps, to avoid the otherwise inevitable designation of “ cart:” certainly 
if this had not been a trap it must have been a cart. Indeed I feel 
bound to say that a butcher with whom I happen to be acquainted calls 
for orders in a thing of precisely similar form, and he, I know, terms it a 
cart—at any rate on weekdays The pony was iron gray in colour, of 
Exmoor breed I suspect, with a rough, rusty, thick, and tangled mane, 
and a habit of showing his tecth as though he were laughing sardonically 
at surrounding circumstances. He was a good-natured pony though, upon 
the whole—that is to say when he had his own way; and I never found 
anybody remarkable for good-nature who did not have his or her own 
way a good deal. He knew his duty, did the pony, and was quite pre- 
pared to do it; all that he seemed to stipulate for was that he should be 
allowed to do it according to his own plan. He liked to keep up a good 
steady quick pace, which he was above slackening, either for going up or 
down hill, but he objected to stop without having a long notice and a 
good deal of coaxing and persuasion; otherwise, by way of protest and as 
a method of self-assertion, he would rear up and walk along for some 
yards on his hind legs, in a manner rather surprising and alarming to a 
timid or unaccustomed driver. This allowed for, he was an excellently 
conducted animal, and the tone in which the boy in charge of him pre- 
sumed to address him was entirely founded upon fiction and unwar- 
rantable. For it was part of the young gentleman’s humour to regard 
the pony as a brute of extraordinarily vicious propensities, that had it in 
contemplation to run away at the earliest possible opportunity, or to fall 
down and injure its knees, or to bite, or to kick and break up the trap 
into very small pieces indeed. 

“Ah! would yer?” the boy would cry out, holding in the pony 
violently. ‘“ You want to be off,do yer? I'll teach yer to behave in this 
way, you young monkey. Ah! you'd bite, would yer, if I’d let you, but 
T ain't a-going to?” 

But the pony had too much good sense to attach importance to any 
such observations. He well knew that the boy was beneath him—was 
his servant in point of fact—was paid so much per week to wait upon 
him, to keep his stable clean, and give him his food when he had need of 
it. There are many things done by those beneath us, the pony thought, 
very likely, which it is best not to see and not to know of. What does it 
matter what his opinion concerning me may be, so long as he is punctual 
with my corn and careful that my water is clean? One can put up with 
the rest. J know I’m not going to run away, or to bite, or to kick the 
trap all to bits. J know that. Mens conscia recti. (You see, he was a 
very intelligent and well-informed pony, and if I allow him to think so 
soundly, I don’t know why I should not permit him to quote a scrap of 
Latin now and then, for all the world like a well-regulated human being 
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who has studied his Eton grammar.) So the pony only tossed his head 
and blinked his dark liquid eyes, partly in contempt and partly to get a 
lock of mane out of his way, or stamped his off fore-foot on the ground, 
or shook himself all over, to signify that he heard, though he couldn’t 
approve, the comments made upon him. He was a very philosophic 
pony. 

To do the boy justice though, he had only a partial belief in the 
rectitude and fittingness of his own behaviour. He was really very fond 
of the pony, and was constantly stroking and patting it—often he was 
even kissing it quite affectionately between the eyes. But to keep him- 
self awake during the two hours he was wont to wait on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at the small door of Pallas-Athené House, it was almost necessary 
to have recourse to some such measures as these. To affect suspicion of 
the fidelity of the pony, to make believe that he would run away if 
neglected, or that he would bite if opportunity presented, or that he had 
secreted a stone in his hoof with some malign intention, and this, of 
course, led to inquest upon his feet, seriatim, and to walking round him 
in a stooping posture with cross-examining eyes, after a manner much 
favoured by buyers at Tattersall’s—all this aided admirably in whiling 
away the time, to say nothing of whistling to stray pigeons, or throwing 
stones into an adjoining puddle, or at a neighbouring post (I believe an 
inoffensive goose, wandering on the common, was lamed for life, thanks 
to the disgracefully accurate aim of this young man); or flicking smaller 
children, passers-by, with the whip; or playing, with himself and a 
granite stone, the intellectual game of “ three-holes.” 

I have not yet mentioned that at the back of the cart—I beg pardon, 
trap—was inscribed, in very thin and thready letters, the words “ Francis 
Trowgood Drinkwater, Chiswick, Middlesex.” 

After waiting for two hours at the side-door of Pallas-Athené House, 
the boy, the pony, and the trap were joined by a very stout, red-cheeked, 
red-whiskered, hazel-eyed gentleman, who came down the steps, bearing 
under his arm a large black-leather case or portfolio. He placed the 
portfolio in the back part of the carriage, and proceeded to envelop him- 
self in a drab driving-coat of enormous proportions, decked with pearl 
buttons about the size of a Norfolk biffin flattened for preserving purposes. 
He then drew on driving-gloves, with parti-coloured fingers, and double- 
leathered, to wear the better, in places which came in contact with the 
reins; for the man, like the boy, seemed to entertain a notion that the 
pony was quite equal to giving a great deal of trouble, and to requiring 
an enormous amount of holding in. The springs of the trap were con- 
siderably tried when that stout gentleman mounted into it. Perhaps he 
thought so too, or perhaps he was thinking of something amusing that had 
happened inside Pallas-Athené House, for he smiled as he drove off— 
an honest, pleasant, hearty smile that showed well on such a well-formed 
mouth, and just permitted to be seen, lining his lips, a very admirable 
set of teeth, 
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“Friday ! so it is,” murmured the stout gentleman. “ Ah, then we 
go straight home.” And he came round the common into the high road, 
and turned the pony’s head towards town. ‘A lovely afternoon! How 
sunny and pleasant! How green and soft the rain has made the common; 
how it throws up that flock of geese—how positively and solidly white 
they look! they seem almost to emit light. There’s quite the effect of a 
halo round them. A halo round a goose! Well, well. Get along, pony! 
Hie along, Tony! Here comes Hardwick’s four o’clock omnibus! Why, 
he’s driving that flea-bitten screw again as a leader! Good heart! Why, 
he’ll bring out the old broken-winded bay next.” 

The stout gentleman in the trap and the driver of the four o'clock 
omnibus slanted their whips to the peculiar angle known along the road as a 
token of recognition and greeting, and passed on their separate ways. The 
small boy sitting by the side of his master had, unknown to him, ventured 
upon a mode of salutation peculiar, perhaps, to himself. He had winked 
patronizingly and confidentially at the driver, he had put out his tongue 
as far as Nature would permit, and farther, I should think, than had ever 
been contemplated by her, insultingly and defiantly at the conductor of 
the omnibus, and he appeared to have derived intense satisfaction from 
the accomplishment of this formula. 

Doubtless, it will be a saving of trouble to state at once that the 
gentleman in the trap answers to the name inscribed upon it. He is 
“Francis Trowgood Drinkwater,” and he resides at Chiswick, Middlesex. 
To be very particular—at Ivy Cottage, in a road turning out of the Mall, 
but still close to the river, and commanding a pleasant side-view of it and its 
bright green osiers, its neat wherries and panting Richmond steamers, and 
the opposite shores of Barnes. He is an artist by profession; and, as the 
reader has probably already surmised, he gives bi-weekly lessons at 
Pallas-Athené House: indeed, in the prospectus of the Misses Blenkinsop’s 
seminary appears the following lines :— 


“ Professor of Drawing, in Oil and Water Colours. 
“PF. T. Drinkwater, Esq., of the Royal Academy of Great Britain.” 


Which addition must be taken simply for what it is worth. Of course, 
I and a good many more knew that Mr. Drinkwater’s only connection 
with the Royal Academy had been in his capacity of student in its classic 
halls (or dim rooms, if you prefer it), and also as an occasional contributor 
to its exhibitions. But then, as the eldest Miss Blenkinsop expressed it, 
the lines looked so nice in the prospectus of the seminary. So he styled 
himself a professor, and added after his name, with doubtful propriety, 
“of the Royal Academy of Great Britain.” 

Tuesday would have been less convenient for the introduction of 
Mr. Drinkwater to the reader, because on that day, after giving his lesson 
at the Misses Blenkinsop’s establishment, it would have been requisite 
for him to have gone on to Brentford to impart instruction in the fine 
arts to the pupils at Dr. Grimshaw’s academy, Mount Helicon House, 
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Upper Acton, Middlesex. On other days he would be engaged, he, and 
the trap, and the pony (named Tony, in compliment to an eminent 
painter, greatly admired by Mr. Drinkwater, Sir A. Vandyke), and the 
small boy, and the black-leather portfolio, at Lexicon Mansion, Mortlake 
(Dr. Swaby’s), or at Mrs. Sims’s college for young ladies at Shepherd’s 
Bush. Mr. Drinkwater was drawing-master at all these admirable insti- 
tutions. But on Fridays he gave no more lessons after his two hours’ 
tuition in the afternoon at Pallas-Athené House. He always drove thence 
direct home to Ivy Cottage. On Saturday, I may mention, though it is 
of no great importance so far as my narrative is concerned, he gave no 
lessons at all, the day being kept as a half-holiday at all the schools. 


Coming along the road from Turnham Green there were two ways of 


reaching Ivy Cottage. You might turn down Chiswick Lane, and so 
come flush on the river and pass the printing office, or you might take 
the next road, and so round by the poplars, Belle Vue Villa, and the 
“George” public-house. Perhaps of the two, this was rather the longer 
way. Why did Mr. Drinkwater take it on the Friday under mention ? 
Who can say? Not Mr. Drinkwater himself. Sufficient that he did take 
it, and taking it, he met the present writer emerging from Hammersmith, 
fighting with dyspepsia, taking a sombre, earnest, constitutional walk 
which had commenced at Hyde Park Corner, and was to end—anywhere. 
Who knew? Not I, I declare. 

How did I come to lose sight of my old friend, Frank Drinkwater ? 

Yes. That’s what we call it. We shut our eyes to our friends, and 
then declare we jose sight of them. We roll ourselves up causelessly, 
hedgehog fashion, blind and deaf and dumb to everybody, with our 
prickles outside, and then wonder and complain that we see no one, and 
that no one comes to pat and fondle and make much of us. For years I 
had seen nothing of Frank Drinkwater, my old fellow-student at the 
Academy; we had been admitted as probationers at the same time; we 
both sent in our drawings, tremulously both of us, both from the Apollo, 
wonderfully stippled. We had sat together in the Life School, and borrowed 
rag and feature, white and medium, and turpentine from each other. We 
took the same point of view for our studies of that capital model, 
Mrs. Mobbs, the wife of Corporal Mobbs, of the Coldstreams. (She is a 
woman of a massive and clumsy form now ; I saw her but the other day ; 
she keeps a sweetshop and takes in washing, at a small house in the 
Colonnade, at the back of Guildford Street, Russell Square.) Even 
before that we had worked together at outlines from the antique at old 
Gashly’s academy, in Greek Street. And then we had dropped asunder, 
like companion ships at sea in foul weather. Very likely he had written 
to tell me that he was living at Chiswick, but his letter must have slipped 
into the waste-basket; I had clean forgotten all about it; and for the 
time—Heaven forgive me!—him too. My good old Frank! and here I 
was meeting him in the course of my dyspeptic promenade, on the road 
leading to Turnham Green ! 
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He was a large-hearted man; he had forgiveness for even a greater 
sinner against him than I had been. Soon he was out of the trap, in 
something between a tumble ard a spring, with his cheery and musical 
“How are you, old fellow?” acting like a tonic on my constitution, and 
his hearty shaking of my hands stirring me up in a really wonderful 
way. ‘“ How have you been this many a long day? You don’t look very 
first-rate. So you were coming to find me out in these parts?” 

It would have been a piece of wanton cruelty to have informed him 
that I had had no such stuff in my thoughts, that I had indeed lost for the 
moment all recollection of him and the fact of his dwelling in that 
neighbourhood. I allowed him to interpret my silence as he deemed best. 
Honestly, I don’t believe he really thought that I was in the Turnham- 
green Road with any such view. But it was in his kindly nature to put 
as good a face as possible upon my conduct, and to do all he could to 
credit it. 

“You can’t think how glad I am to see you! No. There won't be 
room for both of us in the trap,” he said, laughing. “ We'll walk now; 
it’s only a matter of a few minutes from here. Lovely afternoon, isn’t it? 
William, take him round gently. Good little Tony” (and he patted the 
pony kindly). ‘He knows me as well as possible, you see.” (He did not 
mean it a bit, but there was a sort of reproach in his words. What true, 
staunch friends are animals. Is it possible to love more strongly, more 
wholly, more tenderly than a dog or a horse loves?) “ And don’t go too 
fast; and be very careful how you get round the corner; and don’t saw 
at his mouth, as you're rather fond of doing. Now then” (to me), “ this 
way. I knew you directly, by your walk. You look much the same, 
only not so well, and I suppose one may say older. What? Out with it. 
Yes, I’m stouter; we'll call it fatter, if you like, and we shan’t be much 
out.” 

And he laughed so loudly, and sturdily, and thoroughly, that quite a 
port-wine effect seemed to come of it. We both grew warmer and merrier 
for that laugh. 

“Do you know,” he went on, “ there’s quite a joke down this road 
about me and my trap. You see, I had a man first to look after the 
pony, and then a boy—two or three boys, by turns, in fact—and at last 
the present little dog whom you saw just now, William. Well, they say 
about here that I’m obliged to consult the size of the trap, and as I grow 
fatter and fatter, so ’'m compelled to get a smaller and smaller boy to sit 
with me in the vehicle; that I began with a full-sized man, and that if I 
go on at my present rate I shall end with a baby in long clothes. Cer- 
tainly the boys do seem to have been smaller, and there really isn’t any 
room to spare. It was the curate at Chiswick who started that story, in 
revenge, I believe, for a caricature I made of him. But I'll pay him out 
yet, see if I don’t.” 

Our friendship was thoroughly repaired. It had been freshly soldered 
and newly painted, and the rust spots rubbed out before they had time to 
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drill through the metal, and the dry-rotted timbers replaced, and it was 
now wind-and-water-tight and seaworthy again. But is the thing mended 
ever quite so good as it was before it required mending ? 

“T hope sister Sophy wiJl have dinner enough for us,” he said. 
“ You’re hungry with your walk, I daresay ; IknowIam. Well, yes, 
I am a fat man, and that’s the fact. I don’t mind it a bit now. I’ve got 
quite reconciled to it. I've accepted it as my destiny. You see there 
must be fat men in the world. It’s an incvitable necessity; there always 
have been and there always will be, and why shouldn’t I be one of them 
just as much as anybody else? Yes. I'ma fat man. Not but what I’ve 
struggled against it a good deal in my time. What I’ve endured from 
tight clothes! as if they ever made a fellow look any thinner. And the 
violent exercise, straining mysclf with dumb-bells, and hurting myself no 
end with sparring and broadsword business; going on the river in a 
dangerously light boat, and sculling till my hands were so puffed with 
blisters that I couldn’t hold a brush, and my arms ached to that extent,— 
oh, my! The miles I've run, too, and walked! And haven’t I trusted 
myself on horseback ? and haven’t other men trusted me out with a gun? 
and didn’t I go deer-stalking? And what did it all come to? I increased 
in weight, positively. I grew fatter. I fought a hard fight, but I gave 
in at last. I yielded to my fate; to my fat, I may say. I am a fat 
man, and I don’t mind who knows it! Here we are at Ivy Cottage. 
Come in.” 

Certainly, I thought, following his broad shoulders into Ivy Cottage, 
he was a fat man. And then the cottage was so small that it made him 
look bigger than ever. It was quite a toy house; so compact, and snug, 
and small. With a little parlour, a little drawing-room, a little study, a 
little kitchen, and bedrooms above that must have been more like nests, 
or pigeon-holes, or berths in a ship, than ordinary sleeping apartments. 
The garden did not seem to be much bigger than a tolerably sized dining- 
table, and yet it contrived somehow to contain a fish-pond, with real live 
fish in it, a fountain, an arbour, and quite a labyrinth of gravel walks, 
on which you might almost walk miles, but that their extreme narrow- 
ness made it difficult to keep to them, and caused the proceeding rather 
to resemble tight-rope dancing. 

“A little bit of a place,” said Frank Drinkwater, apologetically ; “it 
must have been built originally, I should think, for the express purpose 
of swinging cats in, by some monomaniac. It’s little, but it’s snug, and 
it’s cheap, and it suits me. And the garden’s a splendid place for a pipe 
after dinner! and you can see the river from it if you stand on a chair, 
or sit on the wall. Here’s my sister. So, I've an old friend here who 
wants some dinner. I hope you've got some to give him.” 

“There’s only cold lamb and gooseberry tart. I hope there'll be 
enough,” said a pleasant voice, and sister Sophy, or So, as Frank called 
her, shook hands with me. A tall, stout, handsome woman, with kindly 
eyes, but quite grey hair, for she was many years older than Frank. 
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“Tf we'd known you were coming we'd have had turtle soup and 
turbot and venison,” cried Frank. 

“It’s very long since we have seen you,” sister So said kindly at 
dinner. ‘I daresay you find us changed. It’s a good many years since 
you and Frank were together in Clipland Street, and I came to inspect 
your drawings, and patronize and encourage you both as became Frank's 
elder sister. I’m quite an old woman now.” 

Of course I protested, conventionally, against this statement. 

“An old woman,” she went on. ‘The people here often take me for 
Frank’s mother. You see he wants a great deal of looking after. Lle’s 
bigger than he was x 

“‘Fatter,” interrupted her brother, sturdily. 

“ But he’s just as much a boy in heart as when he was in Clipland 
Street; quite as prepared to do foolish things.” 

“No, no,” laughed Frank. “I’m a wise, fat old man now. 

There was a look of inquiry in his sister’s dark eyes as he spoke ; a 
look of great tenderness, yct something of suspicion, too, and doubt. Yet 
she said nothing. 

We had the promised pipes in the garden after dinner. Sister So was 
busy giving water to the plants that decorated the window of the tiny 
drawing-room. Somehow we grew silent over those pipes. I think there 
is something in the nature of a pipe that makes a man contemplative and 
absorbed. We both lapsed into silence, broken only now and then by 
rather forced conversation. There was a good deal to occupy us—that 
long chasm in our intimacy. Where were we when we left off? at what 
page of our histories? at what paragraph? What had been going on in 
that long pause between the acts? What were we doing when the drop- 
scene fell? What should we do now that it had risen again? 

I know that with the scented smoke wreathing pleasantly round me, I 
had wandered back into the cloudland of the past. How curiously and 
irregularly memory paints all gone-by scenes! Why is this part of the 
picture so vivid and distinct? this so pale in colour, so weak and hazy in 
outline? I went back to the old student times when we were toiling so 
strenuously and confidently, and when that elder sister, a graceiul woman, 
with long, lustrous black hair, had bent over our easels—we seemed to be 
quite boys to her then—and cheered us and criticized us kindly, with a 

love, how fond! for her brother. Even in those immature days, I can 
remember noting it as something more whole and thorough and touching 
than almost anything I had ever seen. Even then, young in her woman- 
hood, she had taken a delight in speaking of herself as his mother. Poor 
souls! their mother had died, as I had learned afterwards, while Frank 
was a mere baby. Perhaps the dying woman had commended to the 
child-sister, but a few years his senior, the care of the little boy. Perhaps 
so. Certainly she had accepted the trust, faithfully she had fulfilled it. 

I thought of Frank, too, years back. Slight, yes, very slight, then ; 
tall, handsome, so gay and madcap, so decidedly an art-student, so good 
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and true a gentleman, who shrank so instinctively from meanness as from 
a crime; brave, and chivalrous, and strong, yet withal so tender a nature 
that his tears were ever ready, as his purse, and his heart, and his life. 
How mirthful he was; how all the fellows liked to hear his grand laugh 
ring through the studios! Was it possible to have better or honester 
music? There was as much fun as vanity in that persistence in attending 
the opening exhibition of the Academy (never mind the year), in his 
black velvet coat and sombrero hat, and amazing the fashionable visitors 
with that unusual costume. How he roared out his panegyrics on Van- 
dyke, and trimmed his beard after the pattern of that distinguished 
painter, in days when beards were not customary even amongst artists, to 
say nothing of bank-clerks; (mow a stout, middle-aged man, he had 
resumed the old conventional aspect, and wore whiskers of the stereotyped 
triangular ground-plan, and shaved his chin and upper lip;) and his love 
affairs! he used to talk quite books about them. Indeed in those days 
he was very susceptible of what it seems proper to call the tender 
passion. 

So I pondered midst the smoke. Was he similarly occupied ? 

“‘ How one’s ambitions change,” he said at last; “ how they subside 
and diminish. Should we have believed it years ago, if we had been told 
that we should be sitting here at this date, much older men; you, old 
boy, out of the profession altogether, I doing little or nothing, save a 
sketch of Chiswick osiers now and then, or a little bit of background 
drawn from a punt above Kingston Bridge; content to get a living giving 
drawing lessons at half a dozen schools—Pallas-Athené House, and the 
rest of them? I who tried for the travelling studentship, and didn’t get 
it, and was going to do great things, and haven’t done any of them; 
content to live in this little bit of a place with sister So, cheaply and 
humbly. 3 

“ And happily?” He looked at me with an air of serious inquiry. 

“ Well—yes,” he said at last, “and happily. Why not?” But the 
question was put less to me than to himself. I reverted to my own train 
of meditation. 

“There was fun in those old days,” I observed. “ Do you remember 
the long talks on the winter nights?” 

“ Rather.” 

“ You were very susceptible in those times; you were always in love, 
it seemed to me, and always had such a lot to say about it.” He laughed 
lustily. 

“ Do you remember,” he asked, “my tendresse for that Scandinavian 
princess who came over on a visit to the English court, and whom I used 
to pursue in the most insane way, ruining myself in tickets merely to 
look at her in her opera-box, and following her carriage on drawing-room 
days till I nearly got run over or put to death by that chasseur in the 
biggest cocked-hat and moustaches I ever saw? I believe it was solely 
on account of her white eyelashes, which took my fancy wonderfully.” 
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“‘ And then there was that dancing woman.” 

“Oh, ah! Adrienne something at Drury Lane. Yes, I used to go 
every night, spending a heap of money in bouquets, to see her take that 
leap of hers from a raised platform on to the stage. I know it struck me 
as strangely graceful, and poetical, and beautiful; and always new and 
surprising. I made a thousand sketches of it. There was another man 
who went there also regularly ; the beast, how I hated him. He was 
there solely—he told me so himself, and I was near knocking him down 
for it—because he said he knew she must kill herself at it some night, 
and he wanted to see her do it! I was less pleased, I remember, when I 
took her benefit-tickets, and I found her not young, and not pretty, and 
with not white teeth—off the stage.” 

“ And Miss Arabella Johnstone.” 

“ Ah! that was a more serious affair;’ and his face wore rather a 
comical expression. ‘‘ We won't talk about that. Somehow one does 
foolish things in one’s time.” 

“ But you've done with them now, Frank?” inquired sister So, draw- 
ing near. 

“Oh, quite,” he answered, laughing. She laughed too, and yet I 
fancied she looked at him doubtingly. 

“‘ How did you get on at Pallas-Athené House to-day ?” she asked. 

“Oh, very well. It’s an important thing, having all those young ladies 
under my charge.” 

“ And you so susceptible,” I added. He glanced at me quickly, but 
he said nothing. 

“What do you do there?” 

“* Sir,” he replied, with mock gravity, “I’m Profvssor of the Fine Arts 
there. I teach the youthful female mind to draw.” 

“On thoroughly correct principles?” He rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. 

“ Well, perhaps not so sound and correct as I could wish,” he said ; 
“ or as we should have once put in practice in Clipland Street. Not but 
what I began thoroughly enough, with cubes, and tubes, and cones, and 
sexagons, and octagons, and blocks of all shapes and sizes. And Miss 
Blenkinsop was so delighted at first, it seemed so like business to sce all 
the models about ; but somehow, after a while, she began to think that 
it was not much for a girl to show her parents at the end of the half-year,— 
only a neatly shaded globe or something of that sort. It was feared 
people would not think it enough for their money; though, of course, it 
was a splendid groundwork for an art-education. And then the girls 
made themselves in such a mess with the chalk and charcoal, and their 
dresses too, and wasted so much bread, that gradually we drifted into 
the old regulation school landscape drawing, with shiny cardboard and 
india-rubber, and the master’s touching up. Zigzag scribblings to repre- 
sent trees, ruined temple in the foreground, temple in thorough repair 
in the middle distance, water with strong reflections of a boat with a 
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white sail and a black man in it, mountain background, tall dark fir-trees 


in the front, right hand, balanced by birds on the left—birds made of 


little obtuse angles—we use the same sort of thing upside down to 
represent waves—on a rubbed pencil-dust sky. Very pretty sort of art— 
docs paterfamilias’s eyes no end of good, especially when mounted on a 
coloured board and a line ruled round it. Who’s to help it? There’s only 
about two girls out of the thirty that have got any art-talent; but they’re 
all put regularly to it, just the same as they are to music, and singing, 
and French, and Italian, and the use of the globes, and calisthenics, and 
all that sort of thing. Now come in and have tea.” 

For a minute or two I was alone with sister So. 

“Do you notice it?” she asked hurriedly, in a low voice. ‘“ There’s 
something wrong with Frank; he’s not himself. Surely you see 
that ?” 

I was compelled to confess that I had remarked nothing; as was 
indeed the case. 

“You don’t know him so well as I do,” she said, in a low voice. 
“ You haven’t watched him as I have. The slightest change in him is 
plain to me. I can almost read his thoughts.” 

“You think he is unhappy ?” 

“Tam puzzled. Not unhappy quite; but occupied in some way new 
to him. Somehow it pains me to see him so, he is so good and true a 
brother!” Evidently, by her tone and manner even more than her words, 
she regarded him as though he were still a boy in Clipland Street and 
under her protection. 

“ You are his friend; he has great trust in you. Try and discover 
what is wrong with him.” 

Frank was now in the room again, and we could speak no more on the 
subject. : 

For an hour or two we sat and chatted upon various topics, then I 
rose to take my leave. 

“ You must mind and come again soon, very soon,” said sister Sophy. 

“T’ll walk part of the way with you,” cried Frank, putting on his 
wideawake and relighting his pipe. ‘‘I dare say you'll get a ’bus from 
the Broadway.” His sister, I thought, looked at me rather earnestly. 

Yes. She meant that I should question him. Could I do so? 
What right had I who had neglected him for so long, forgotten him 
almost, to assume suddenly so great an interest in him, to pry into what 
might be the last thing he would wish me to know? Years ago it had 
been easy enough. But now! Surely we could not feel more kindly to 
each other; still it was not possible suddenly to resume quite our old 
position. A habit of intimacy once dropped is not so readily taken up 
again. It was hard to say which link was broken, which thread had 
snapped; but time had unquestionably fretted away many of the ties 
that joined us in our old close friendship, and time only could reunite 
them. I could not pretend for 2 moment that my present relations with 
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Frank Drinkwater would not justify him in having a concealment from 
me. His sister, perhaps, could not understand that, but it was plain to 
me. He might speak if he choose, but I could not question. 

“Yes, as So says” (we were walking towards the Broadway), “ you 
must come and see us again very soon.” 

It was rather mechanically spoken. We were both silent for some 
minutes, smoking. Suddenly he said, 

“You must know a good many people, and see and hear of a good 
many more. Did you ever hear anything of a Colonel Lambert of the 
Madras Artillery, at present in India?” 

I regretted to state that I had never before heard the name of that 
officer. Soon after he said,— 

“J was reading again the other night, Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” 

“ For a subject?” 

‘‘Perhaps;” and he drew hard at his pipe. Then he resumed. 
“ That part, you know, where Titania falls in love with Bottom.” 

“TI remember it perfectly.” 

“‘T was applying it, curiously enough, to some circumstances within my 
own knowledge, only there’s a difference in the case. It is not Titania in 
love with Bottom this time, so much as a clown with a donkey’s head in 
love with a fairy. It’s a mad, silly, ridiculous business; and—and 
perhaps” —he turned away as he said quictly—* perhaps I’m playing the 
part of Bottom the weaver in it.” 

“ And Titania?” He laughed. 

“ Not now, old boy. I feel as though I could tell you; but I know if 
T enter on that subject I shall begin walking right away, and find myself 
at Whitechapel at three o’clock in the morning. Here’s the omnibus. 
Good-night. Come down next week. There’s a boat-race next Friday— 
a mere ‘local business,’ in three heats—from Hammersmith Bridge to 
Chiswick Church, for a silver watch. Come and see it.” 

“ You'll tell me about Titania?” 

“Perhaps. Good-night,” 

“ Good-night.” Sister Sophy, then, was right! 


. 
® 


I am not going to describe the “local” boat-race I viewed from the 
Mall. Not but what it was quite as exciting to all concerned, and 
especially to the uninitiated spectators in ringlets, and pink bonnets, and 
shot-silk skirts, as many a better boat-race. Perhaps “the boy in 
yellow” won the silver watch, and perhaps he didn’t. Very little money 
changed hands on the occasion, but beer circulated liberally, tobacco was 
largely consumed. The scullers were greatly cheered by the crowds 
lining the river banks. 

I was at Ivy Cottage. Frank Drinkwater, drawn by Tony, soon 
drove up. 

‘‘ Miss Blenkinsop wouldn’t permit her young ladies to see the race. 
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The girls were nearly all crying about it. She heard that the oppo- 
sition academy was going, so she said it was necessary to make dis- 
tinctions, and she couldn’t think of it. She didn’t mind a horticultural 
féte, she said, but not a boat-race. ‘No, dears, not a low boat-race, 
rowed by horrid, swearing creatures. Certainly not.’ Awfully proper 
woman. Doesn’t teach much herself, only manages, and blows up, and 
frightens the pupils, and does the civil to the parents. She's always 
reading two books—Paley and Debret—and is up in them to a ereat 
extent ; just a Jeetle jumble and confusion here and there—such as think- 
ing the peerage the highest evidence of Christianity, and so on. English 
education, by Miss Ann Blenkinsop, and, of course, the globes. I shouldn't 
like to have her overhauling my grammar and geography, I can tell you. 
Languages, by Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop; French acquired on the 
Continent (Boulogne, I believe); no mistake about the accent in that 
quarter; laces tight, and wears small boots, and is said to rouge on 
occasions, and to read novels in bed, and has a side curl gummed to her 
cheek—all to show her Parisian breeding, bless you! Italian, the rudi- 
ments of German, and Latin, if required. Every lady expected to bring 
six towels and a silver fork—returned on leaving. They make a feature 
of that, and put it in italies in the prospectus. Do the forks really go 
back, do you think? Six months’ notice required on leaving. The 
strictest references given and required. That’s Pallas-Athené House.— 
Go to his head, William. Gently, gently, good little Tony.” 

Friend Frank was evidently in capital spirits. How good sister 
Sophy seemed to enjoy his mirth! 

“Do you know,” he said, but this was after dinner, “I went one 
night to tea at Miss Blenkinsop’s. Friendly, but prim—a trifle too much 
starch—but first-rate tea-cakes. I was there when all the pupils said 
good-night. Everything’s done on the parental plan, you know. ‘ It's 
less an academy than a home!’ as Miss B. remarks, taking extreme care 
to sound the hf in home. Each girl kisses Miss Blenkinsop, and Miss 
Ann Blenkinsop, and Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop; and Miss Blenkinsop, 
and Miss Ann Blenkinsop, and Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop each kiss each 
girl, Then every girl kisses every other girl. Cold-veally sort of busi- 
ness, isn’t it? I tried to work out once on a slate the number of kisses 





given and received. It’s like the old story of the nails in the horse’s shoe. 
I went on till I got quite giddy over it, and then I gave it up. Figures 
always did get into my head somehow, like grog.” 

Still not a word about Titania. 

“You'll excuse me doing a little business, will you? I can work 
and talk too. I want to touch up and mount some of my pupils’ drawings. 
What do you think of that slashing copy of Prout, by Miss Eliza 
Hawkins? What a heavy hand that girl’s got! Tivoli, by Miss Kate 
Fisher, after Harding; a blue sky and a brown foreground, that’s her 
notion of landscape.” 

A long slip of paper was drawn out of the portfolio with these works. 
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It had probably been used for measuring by some one of the pupils. It 
was covered along its edges with little short pencil-marks. But on it 
were one or two small sketches, which I knew must have proceeded from 
my friend's own facile hand. They represented the profile view of a very 
delicately featured female head, with richly, coiled profuse hair falling 
down to the shoulders. 

“Who's that?” I asked. 

“Bab Lambert!” Surely, he was rather disconcerted. 

‘“‘T was making stealthy studies of her head to-day. She’s one of my 
pupils. I'll show you some of-her drawings. I think they’re the greatest 
jokes going.” 

He produced two small lead-pencil sketches—dreadful things. 

“ Are they not fine? Bab hasn't the ghost of a notion of drawing. 
Look at those trees! My eyes! and that cottage! I must steal one of 
these. I declare I must! Poor little Bab!” 

“Titania!” I said. He looked at me rather guiltily. Then he rose, 
shut the door carefully—sister Sophy, we could see, was in the garden— 
and came and sat down again. 

“Tt’s a fact!” and he put on a solemn voice. “I do believe I’m in 
love with Bab Lambert!” Then he paused, as though to allow both of 
us to get breath after that tremendous announcement. 

“Tsn’t it mad?” he resumed, walking up and down the room impa- 
tiently ; “isn’t it ridiculous? isn’t it shocking? A man of my standing, 
of my size, my weight, my fat, my age. You know what that is, old 
fellow. J in love with Bab Lambert, a school-girl at Pallas-Athené House; 
a tiny creature I could put away in my side pocket, I do believe. Talk 
of being susceptible! I’m an arrant fool, I am (he used an even more 
vehement adjective). The Scandinavian princess was nothing to this; 
no, nor Adrienne What’s-her-name, nor Arabella Johnstone, and half a 
dozen more, nor all the lot put together. Nothing to this Bab Lambert 
business. But this is the last weakness. I give you fair warning, the 
very last; it will never happen again. I drop the tender passion hence- 
forward, for ever !” 

“ How old is she ?” 

“ How should Iknow? Sometimes I think she’s just out of her baby 
long-clothes; sometimes I think she must be a hundred, at least, by the 
wonderful wisdom of her smile, by the piercing gleam of her eyes, by the 
power she has over me. That child can turn me round her finger—even 
ue,” and he struck his great chest, and then added, half comically, “ figu- 
ratively, of course, I mean.” 

“Who is she?” 

“‘ She’s the daughter of a Colonel Lambert, out at Madras. She was born 
in India, I believe, and sent over here to be educated, and then she’s to 
go out again and join her father. She’s wonderfully fair, but there’s just 
a sort of glaze of warmth on her skin, the effect of sun-burning. So 
little, so slight, such tiny hands and feet, such a delicate little nose, coming 
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down in such a charming line from her forehead, and her mouth the most 
perfect bit of drawing and colour that ever was seen! Don’t laugh at me! 
No. Those sketches don’t give you any idea of her; don’t do her any 
sort of justice,” and he tore them up. 

“‘There’s no arguing ahout beauty,” I said; “it’s a matter of feeling. 
There’s no laying down laws about it. Nobody agrees about it. One 
man bends before a woman as a Venus, and another shrinks from her as a 
Gorgon. Do you remember the girl Tom Dunlop married? how he raved 
about her singular loveliness? I thought her distinctly a fright when I 
saw her; so did you, if you recollect.” 

“Tf this is meant as treason against Bab Lambert, I despise it utterly. 
If any man were to tell me that he considered Bab Lambert to be a fright, 
by George, sir, I think I could put him to death. In fact, a man ought 
not to live, entertaining such fearful notions concerning the Beautiful. 
She's a perfect fairy, and her hair’s made of spun gold and sunbeams; her 


” 





eyes 
“ Be quiet, Frank! they'll hear you the other side of the river.” 

“Talk about Jack-o'-lanterns leading travellers astray into quagmires 
and bogs and grief generally, I do believe Bab Lambert’s eyes would lead 
a man to Jericho and back again. If she were to tell me she’d dropped 
her pocket-handkerchief at the world’s end, and would I be kind enough to 
go and fetch it for her, I do think I should start off without so much as 
packing up a carpet-bag or taking a toothbrush. There’s a sort of magic 
about those luminous grey eyes of hers; such a marvellous depth about 
them, and such liquid diamonds at the bottom of it! Then she shrouds 
them with her long dark lashes—they seem to come ever such a way 
down her cheeks; and her face wears the meekest, demurest, simplest 
expression possible. It always takes me in. I’ve seen it a hundred times, 
but it’s always as new and fresh to me as ever. ‘ Please, Mr. Drinkwater, 
will you be kind enough to cut my pencil for me?’ she says, in her little, 
light, silvery voice. ‘Oh, Mr. Drinkwater,’ cries out Eliza Hawkins, in 
full contralto tones, ‘you never cut my pencils for me!’ And then I turn 
to Bab, and she looks as innocent as possible for a moment, with her eyes 
on the carpet, and then comes the prettiest little twitching about the 
corners of her lips; up fly the eyelashes, and I see the grey eyes sparkling 
with a wicked merriment, that’s the most bewitching and maddening 
thing that ever was seen. Of course, it’s all a plan for teasing me. I 
believe she broke the pencil on purpose. She knows her power over me, 
and she delights to use it, in her odd, fairy, elfish way. It’s the same thing 
with all she does. ‘Please, Mr. Drinkwater, is this perspective right ?’ 
‘Please, Mr. Drinkwater, will you show me how to do this tree?’ or, 
‘Will you put in these clouds for me?’ They’re all so many traps to catch 
me in; so many pitfalls for me to tumble in headforemost. But there— 
is it wonderful? You can guide an elephant with a switch, if you only 
know how. Little Bab calls out ‘Love!’ and I veer round like a big 
ship, and answer to the helm.” 
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“ But do the other pupils know this power of Bab’s?” 

‘¢ Sometimes I think they do, and that I am led out to perform for their 
amusement like a dancing bear. And yet I don’t know, either. She's 
such a good little thing, I don’t think she’d do that. But she queens it 
over them all. They all feel her influence, and give way to her. Even 
Miss Blenkinsop is afraid of her, it’s my belief; particularly when Bab 
has on her regalia, her Indian filagree bracelets and brooch, her Trichi- 
nopoly gold chain twisted round her white neck, and a Cashmere scarf 
curving about her. But that’s only when the breaking-up ball is given, 
when the girls waltz with each other. Of course, Miss Blenkinsop 
wouldn't hear of any gentlemen partners being admitted; not even the 
girls’ brothers. Bab is Titania, in fact; there’s no other way of describing 
her: and I’m Bottom the weaver, only I’m in love with her.” 

“You've certainly been roaring like a lion. I don’t know what sister 
Sophy will think of you.” 

“ Bless you! she’s busy with her flowers. She hasn’t heard a word 
of all I’ve been saying ; she’s no suspicion of my insanities, or of half o1 
them.” 

It occurred to me as possible that sister Sophy might know a good 
deal more of her brother’s proceedings than he had any idea of. 

“Ts every man so weak, and foolish, and idiotic, I wonder?” he cried, 
as he walked noisily up and down the little room—about three strides 
brought him from one wall to the other. ““ Can every man be so readily 
made a fool of by a woman as I can be? Surely some must fight a better 
fight—must wear less vulnerable armour. I go down at a word, a smile 
even; one glance pierces at once straight through to my heart. Why, 
would you believe it, I was on my knees before her the other day.” 

“On your knees? Impossible !” 

“Tt was the most absurd thing. Fortunately there was no other 
pupil in the room. Bab was turning over my portfolio. She’s a spoilt 
child, I tell you, and is privileged to do just whatever she likes. She 
came to a sketch. I-did not know it was there. I’m generally very 
particular as to what I take to Pallas-Athené House. It was a slight 
study of two figures—Raphael and Fornarina, say,—he was kneeling 
to her; she was smoothing his hair; romantic sort of thing; safe to sell, 
if I ever have time to carry it out. ‘ What’s he kneeling for?’ asks Bab. 
‘He’s making love,’ I explain. ‘Oh, making love, is he?’ she says, and 
she stands a long time looking at it; I thought she’d never have done 
with it. Then there came an odd look in her face, very quiet and 
innocent, and her eyes turned steadily down. ‘Do you know, Mr. Drink- 
water,’ she says, ‘I should so like to see you on your knees making love ; 
I'd give anything to see you doit. Please show me how you'd do it?’ 
What do you think! I was even mad enough to go down on my knees! 
Perhaps it was worth while ix it was only to see the brilliant merriment 
dancing in her eyes a moment after. But just then the door opened, and 
in walked Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop. What a red face she had! 
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Well, a man of my figure doesn’t so readily get off his knees as one 
of slighter form. But Bab was quick enough. She was stooping, looking 
for something most zealously all in a second. ‘Dropped my india-rubber,’ 
she said; ‘ can’t find it anywhere. Mr. Drinkwater is kindly helping me. 
It hopped, and hopped, and hopped.- Oh, why here it is!’ and she made 
believe to pick it up at some distance, having got it ready, I suppose, 
meanwhile from her pocket. I don’t know whether Miss Mary Ann 
Blenkinsop was deceived ; she simply told her to come in to her French 
lesson. ‘ Venez, donc, vite!’ she said. ‘Pay, more attention!’ Bab 
looked as calm and cool as possible. She just gave me a funny glance 
out of the corner of her eyes as she left the room. I know I had a fearful 
red face when I got up.” 

“You're having all the talk to yourself, Frank, I think,” said sister 
Sophy, entering ; “I only hear your voice.” 

“‘ Have I been talking very loud?” 

“Well, there’s been a good deal of noise,” she said, significantly, 
smiling. 


It was perhaps a month or two before I was again at Ivy Cottage. I 
was there at an earlier hour in the day than on the occasion of my former 
visits. But I had left London—it was so hot—immediately after breakfast. 

“Tt’s holiday time at all the schools,” said Frank; “so I’ve no lessons 
to give just at present. You are just in time. I’m going out in a punt 
sketching or fishing. I hardly know which it is, and Sophy says it’s 
smoking. Look here, though, first.” 

He showed me a slight oil sketch on the easel. 

“‘ Bab Lambert !” I cried. 

“Yes. It’s meant for her, and it’s like her too. I'm doing it from 
memory, aided by a few stolen studies. Poor Bab Lambert! she’s gone!” 

“Gone! What do you mean?” 

“Back to India. The colonel sent for her. She went out by the 
ship Wallajahnuggur, sailed the 15th of last month. I shall never see 
her any more!” 

He spoke in most melancholy tones. 

“ And Pallas-Athené House?” 

“T’ve had notice to quit. It was Bab’s doing! bless her!” 

“‘ How was that?” 

‘“‘T was there giving a lesson. She came round to say good-bye to all 
the girls. Then all that kissing set in. Poor child! the tears stood in 
her eyes, and her lips were all in atremble. The old odd merriment 
came over again, however, as she passed me. She smiled then through 
her tears. It was the most beautiful thing possible. I felt dreadfully 
inclined to cry too. Another minute and her arms were round my neck. 
She'd kissed me with the rest.” 

“‘ What then?” 

“The school was up in arms. Miss Blenkinsop turned white; Miss 
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Ann Blenkinsop turned red; Miss Mary Ann Blenkinsop cried out, ‘ Zon 
Dieu!’ audibly. Wasn't it shocking? ‘I can nor allow this,’ said one. 
‘Certainly nor!’ said another. ‘ Jamais!’ screamed the French teacher. 
‘Miss Lambert, you must quit the house; Mr. Drinkwater, you must not 
come here again. You are not sufficiently steady for a school of this 
high character.’ ‘ Pray, forgive me,’ sobbed poor Bab, and unconsciously, 
I do believe, she kissed me again.” 

“ Before she embarked she sent me this.” And he took out of silver 
paper a Trichinopoly gold chain. It had been Bab’s necklace. There 
was a little note with it. “ For my dear old drawing-master.” Signed 
‘“‘ Bab Lambert.” It was rather cramped, schoolgirl writing; but he kissed 
it reverently. 

“The very last!” he said, gravely. “I will never be in love 
again !” 

“ Are you sure, Frank?” asked sister Sophy. Then she turned to 
me, smiling. ‘I was glad to find that it was onty love. I was afraid at 
one time it was something worse. He'll get over it. You know what 
Rosalind says, ‘ Men die from time to time, and worms eat them; but not 
for love.’” 

‘That means, of course,” Frank cried out, “that the worms don’t eat 
them for love. What can you expect froma worm? You mustn’t attack 
William’s composition; think of the use he’s been to painters.” 

Perhaps sister Sophy had had reason in the past to think poorly of 
man’s love, quite independently of her acquaintance with her brother’s 
rather short-lived emotions. I had never thought of such a thing before, 
but the idea came to me then. 

“ Well, we'll go out,” said my friend, “if we don’t fish, or sketch, or 
smoke, at least we'll talk. I'll tell you the story of Bab Lambert all over 
again, if you like.” 

Indeed, he was kind enough to repeat it some half-dozen times. 


’ 


I heard nothing more of her, except this. Years ago I read in the 
newspaper the announcement of a marriage at some station in India—I 
forget which. I know the name of “ Barbara Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Lambert, of the Madras Artillery,” appeared in that marriage 
advertisement, but I forget whom she married; it was Captain Somebody, 
of Her Majesty's Something Regiment. I have no recollection of the 
precise details. I showed the paper to Frank. 

“ Dear little Bab, of course it’s she,” he said. “If I ever meet that 
captain, I’m sure I shall hate him. Pray, what has he ever done to 
deserve such happiness ?” 

Still I’m not confident that Bab’s case was really the very last. 

Susceptibility does not diminish as fat increases. 








Ohe Hering Harvest. 


THE announcement of a deficient ‘‘ Herring Harvest ” would be received 
with a smile of incredulity by most people: a scarcity of salmon would 
excite less surprise than regret, knowing as we do the perils which beset 
the fish during its transitions from the infantile state of parr to the 
adolescent grilse, and until and after it attains full-grown salmonhood ; 
but a scarcity of herrings, until lately, never entered into our calculations. 
It was thought that our herring supplies were inexhaustible, and that no 
demand, however great, could diminish the vast shoals of this fish, which 
were supposed annually to crowd to the British coast, from the antarctic 
circle. Buffon had said that the produce of a male and female herring, if 
allowed to multiply without check, would in time produce a bulk of fish 
greater than twenty of our globes; and other naturalists had repeated 
the great Frenchman’s assertion in different language, as if to verify in a 
literal sense the proverb, “There are more fish in the sea than ever 
came out of it.” But the note of alarm sounded by Mr. John Cleghorn, 
who, in 1854, read a paper on the “ Fluctuations of the Herring Fishery ” 
before the British Association at Liverpool, has shaken our security in 
ever-abundant herring harvests, and even stimulated our lethargic fisher- 
men to unwonted exertions; since the possibility has been demonstrated 
that we may in time eat up our capital stock of herrings and other sea- 
fish, just as we have nearly eaten up the salmon of our English rivers. 

Before the reading of Mr. Cleghorn’s statistics, the natural history of 
the herring was not well understood even by naturalists; so difficult is it 
to make observations in the laboratories of the sea. Only a few persons, 
till recently, were intimate with the history of this fish, and knew that, 
instead of being a migratory animal, as had been asserted by Pennant, 
the herring was as local to particular coasts as the salmon is to particular 
rivers. The highly-imaginative “theory” of the annual migration of the 
herring in one vast army to and from the inaccessible seas of the high 
latitudes has now been given up as a fable; it-having been proved beyond 
doubt that the Clupea harengus is a native of our own seas, which it is 
never known to leave. 

The herring can be caught all the year round on the coasts of 
the three kingdoms. The fishing begins at the island of Lewis, in 
the Hebrides, in the month of May, and goes on as the year advances, 
till, in July, it is in operation off the coast of Caithness; while in 
autumn we find it at Yarmouth; and there is a winter fishery in the 
Frith of Forth: moreover, this fish is found in the south long before 
it ought to be there, if we are to believe in Pennant’s theory. It 
has been deduced, from a consideration of the figures of the annual takes 
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of many years, that the herring exists in distinct races, which arrive at 
maturity month after month; and it is well known that the herrings taken 
at Wick in July are quite different from those caught at Dunbar in 
August or September. It is certain that the herrings of these different 
seasons vary considerably in size and appearance; and we know very well 
that the herrings of different localities are marked by distinctive features. 
‘Thus, the well-known Lochfyne herring is essentially different from that 
of the Frith of Forth, and those taken in the Frith of Forth differ 
again from those caught off Yarmouth. But it is much easier to tell 
what we do not know about the herring than to record what we do 
know. How long does the spawn take to mature? How long is it 
before the fry become fit for food? These two questions are not 
answered with certainty in any of the popular natural histories, It 
is thought probable by some naturalists that herrings spawn twice a year, 
viz. in October and March. This theory—which is built up on the fact 
of lank herrings being taken in quantity at these two different seasons of 
the year—was propounded by Dr. Parnell before the idea of monthly 
races was developed; but this latter discovery decidedly supersedes the 
semi-annual spawning season. 

So little do even our practical men know of the habitat of the 
herring at the time of capture (which is the best season for observa- 
tion) that when the fishermen leave the harbour, it is quite a toss 
up with them whether they will go straight out to sea, or turn to the 
right hand or to the left. And even after they have decided this point, 
they have but a dim idea whether they may throw their nets into a spot 
barren of fish or fall upon a brigade of the vast herring heer. If the 
herring-gull be high upon the rocks, fishermen conclude that the herring 
is considerably far at sea; if, on the contrary, the gull be near the water, 
the fish are thought to be close in shore. Sometimes an ocular indication 
is given, in the rise of what is called a “ spot” of the shoal; this is an 
indication, however, that the men would rather not see, for it plainly points 
to a capture of “lanks,” as, when the fish rise to the surface, it is thought 
to be a sign of their having spawned. The fishing, therefore, partakes 
greatly of the character of a lottery, some boats may be heavily fished 
while others are quite empty. Upon one occasion of our being out for a 
night with “ Jumpy,” acelebrated skipper of Port Gordon, on the Moray 
Frith, we secured about 70/. worth of herrings, while the boats right and 
left of us succeeded in obtaining only a few hundred fish. Upon another 
occasion of our assisting at a night’s fishing near Banff, “ Borry,” our 
skipper, only took about three crans, while the take of some of our neigh- 
bours sunk their boats to the gunwale. 

Of the caprice of the herring we have many anecdotes. It is 
understood, according to popular notions, to take offence at the slightest 
cause: the firing of cannon or the ringing of a bell, we have been 
told, is cause enough to make it leave a locality for ever. It is said 
that the frequent firing of the British ships of war in the neighbour- 
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hood of Gottenburg frightened away the fish from that place; and we 
know that the fishermen of St. Monance used to remove the church 
bell at the beginning of the fishery, as it was thought the herring 
would be scared by its being rung. Shoals have left certain localities 
because of the seaweed being burnt for manure; and steamboats, it is 
said, have frightened them away from other places, never to return. But 
other reasons, of a far more comical kind, have been given for the caprice 
of the herring. A member of the House of Commons, during the session 
of 1835, stated, in a tithe-bill debate, that a-clergyman, who had obtained 
a living on the coast of Ireland, having signified to the fishermen his 
intention of taking the tithe of fish, not a single herring has ever since 
visited that part of the coast; so repugnant to their feelings and privileges 
was the minister’s proposition ! 

As, in considering the growth of the salmon, it is necessary to discuss 
the parr problem, so, in describing the herring harvest, must the sprat 
controversy be brought under notice. It is generally known that the 
sprat (Clupea sprattus) is a most abundant fish, so plentiful as to have 
been used at times for manure. The fact of its great abundance has 
induced a belief that it is not a distinct species of fish, but is, in reality, 
the young of the herring. It is true that many distinguishing marks are 
pointed out as belonging only to the sprat—such as its serrated belly, the 
relative position of the fins, &c. But there remains, on the other side, 
the very striking fact of the sprat being rarely found with either milt or 
roe; indeed, the only case we know of this fish having been found in a 
condition to perpetuate its species is detailed by Mr. Mitchell, the Belgian 
consul at Leith, who recently exhibited before one of the learned societies 
of Edinburgh a pair of sprats having the roe and milt fully developed. 
We have examined countless quantities of the so-called sprats, or garvies, 
as they are called in Scotland—Inch Garvie being the name of an island 
in the Frith of Forth, near to which they are caught—and we found that, 
as they increased in size and weight, the protruding bones of the belly 
gradually disappeared. In February last we weighed and measured six 
young herrings (or sprats), taken at random from a large quantity. No.1 
was 8} inches in length, 3? inches in circumference, and 2 ounces in 
weight; the serration of the belly being scarcely perceptible. No. 3 was 
6 inches long, and the serrated belly was very distinctly marked. No. 6 
was 4 inches in length and } ounce in weight, and was also very distinctly 
serrated. In fact, we could not find any of the young fish of this batch 
that were not more or less serrated. Dr. Dod, an ancient anatomist, says, 
“Tt is evident that sprats are young herrings. They appear immediately 
after the herrings are gone, and seem to be the spawn just vivified, if I 
may use the expression. A more undeniable proof of their being so, is 
in their anatomy; since, on the closest search, no difference but size can 
be found between them.” After the nonsense which was at one time 
written about the parr, and considering the anomalies of salmon growth, 
it would be unsafe to dogmatize on the sprat question. As to the serrated 
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belly, we might look upon it as we do upon the tucks of a child’s frock, 
viz. as a provision for growth. The slaughter of sprats which is annually 
carried on in our seas, is, we suspect, as decided a killing of the goose 
with the golden eggs, as is the grilse slaughter which is annually carried 
on in our salmon rivers. 

The business department of the herring fishery is conducted according 
to peculiar modes, not applicable to other kinds of commerce. In fact, 
this fishery is best described when it is called a lottery. No person knows 
what the yield will be till the last moment: it may be abundant, or it 
may be a total failure. Agriculturists are aware long before the reaping 
season whether their crops are light or heavy, and they arrange accord- 
ingly; but if we are to believe the fisherman, his harvest is entirely a © 
matter of “luck.” It is this belief in “ luck” which is, in a great 
degree, the cause of our fisher-folk not keeping pace with the times: they 
are greatly behind in all matters of progress; our fishing towns look as if 
they were, so to speak, stereotyped. It is a woful time for the fisher- 
folk when the herrings fail them; for this great harvest of the sea, 
which needs no tillage of the husbandman, who reaps the fruits without 
either sowing seed or paying rent, is the one thing that the bulk of 
the coast population depend upon. The fishing is the bank, in which 
they have opened, and perhaps exhausted, a cash credit; for often 
enough the balance is on the wrong side of the ledger, even after the 
fishing season has come and gone. In other words, new boats have to be 
paid for out of the fishing; new clothes, new houses, additional nets, and 
even weddings, are all dependent on the herring fishery. It is notable 
that after a favourable season the weddings among the fishing population 
are very numerous. The anxiety for a good season may be noted all along 
the coast from Newhaven to Yarmouth, or from Crail to Wick. Up the 
Moray Frith, in these picturesque sea-side hamlets, which seem to have 
been rained down from the clouds and left to settle where they fell, and 
where the people are only recognized by a sobriquet, in consequence of 
there being, perhaps, but three leading surnames in each village,* the talk 
is ever of fish. At the quaint village of Gamrie, at Macduff, or Buckie, 
the talk of old and young, on coach or rail, from morning to night, is of 


oO) 
herrings. There are comparisons and calculations about “ erans,” and 





* We have mentioned the names “Borrie” and “Jumpy.” It may be explained 
that in most of the fishing villages of Scotland- the bulk of the population are only 
known by a nickname. Ina tour which we made last herring season on the Moray 
Frith, we were struck by hearing the bellman (crier) of Whitehills preclaiming that 
there was beef at “ Borrie’s ;” and when we were introduced to “Jumpy” at Port 
Gordon, we expected to see a young dashing fellow, but, instead of being so, “ Jumpy ” 
was an old, reverend-looking man, with scant grey locks, who had seen some service 
in his day. Upon our expressing surprise, it was explained that this was old 
“ Jumpy,” and that bowed “Jumpy” was coming. At Buckie we visited an apothe- 
cary’s shop, and found a little girl telling the owner that the prescription he was to 
make up was for “Soupples.” “Ay, but which ‘Soupples’ is it for?” asked the 
druggist. “Lang luggit Soupples, my faither,” was the ready answer. 
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barrels, and “ broke,” and “ splitbellies,” and “ full fish,” and “ lanks,” 
and reminiscences of great hauls of former years, and much figurative talk 
about prices and freights, and the cost of telegraphic messages. Then if 
the present fishery be dull, hopes are expressed that the next one may be 
better. “ Ony fish this mornin’ ?” is the first salutation of one neighbour 
to another : the very infants talk about “ herrin’;” schoolboys steal them 
from the boats for the purpose of aiding their negotiations with the goose- 
berry woman: while wandering paupers are rewarded with one or two 
broken fish by good-natured sailors, when “ the take” has been so satis- 
factory as to warrant such largesse. 

Commerce in herring is principally regulated by the home curer and 
the large continental buyers. These latter have sometimes to advance 
money to the poorer class of curers, and the curers again to the owners of 
boats, or to journeymen fishermen ambitious of becoming skippers. Thus, 
long before the fishery begins, the price to be paid for the “ green fish,” 
as the fresh herrings are called, is fixed, without any certainty that a 
single herring will be caught. At the close of one fishing, the arrange- 
ments for another are usually concluded between the curer and the boat- 
owner; the bargain is so much per cran, and a bounty in cash besides. 
in addition to which there are allowances of whisky, drying-ground for 
nets, and other etceteras. There seems to be no strict rule in the arrange- 
ments ; they are all of them, more or less, of the lottery kind. The 
quantity of fish usually guaranteed to be bought by the curer is 200 crans; 
if more than that quantity be caught by any boat the skipper can make a 
fresh bargain. Some curers give twenty shillings per cran, and a bounty 
to each boat of from three to five pounds; others give a low price per 
cran, and a larger bounty. The obtaining of a large sura by way of 
bounty is a grand object with certain of the fishermen; as it is at once paid 
over, and enables the recipient to make himself and family comfortable for 
the winter. The highest prices are paid, however, for the early fish; con- 
tracts for these in a cured state being sometimes fixed as high as 45s. per 
barrel ; these are at once despatched to Germany, in the inland towns of 
which a prime salt herring of the early cure is considered a great luxury, 
fetching sometimes the handsome price of one shilling! Great quantities 
of cured herrings are sent to Stettin cr other German ports, and so eager 
are some of the merchants for an early supply that they purchase quan- 
tities unbranded, through the agency of the telegraph. On those parts of 
the coast where thé communication with large towns is easy, considerable 
quantities of herring are purchased fresh, for transmission to Birmingham, 
Manchester, and other inland cities. Buyers attend for that purpose, and 
send them off frequently in an open truck, with only a slight covering to 
protect them from the sun. It is needless to say that a fresh herring is 
looked upon as a luxury in such places, and a demand exists that would 
exhaust any supply that could be sent. From ten to twelve thousand tons 
of fresh herrings are sent from Dunbar alone, during the season, into inland 
districts, being distributed by means of the railway, and also by cadgers, 
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Although the herring fishery may be said to be carried on all the year 
round, it arrives at its climax in August, the period when this great har- 
vest of the sea falls to be gathered. At that season of the year the water 
is dotted over with boats, and the maritime population are on the very 
tip-toe of expectation. The chief seat of the herring fishery is at Wick, 
on the Caithness coast. This little town, if we may be allowed to com- 
pare small things with great, may be described as the Amsterdam of 
Scotland; and like the celebrated. capital of Holland it has also been 
founded on herring-bones. The number of boats fishing from the con- 
joined harbour of Wick and Pulteney Town has during the last few years 
averaged one thousand; it is at this place, therefore, that the process of 
curing herrings can be seen and studied to the greatest advantage. The 
quays in the early morning are literally swarming with fishermen, curers, 
buyers, gutters, and others, arranging or studying the morning’s take. 
In the case of a stranger arriving by steamboat, the first glimpse of the 
harbour and quays shows him the one industrial feature of the place in 
full operation. 

Let us begin at the beginning of this industrial drama, and follow its 
action throughout. The boats usually start for the fishing ground an 
hour or two before sunset, and are generally manned by four men and a 
boy, in addition to the owner or skipper. The nets, which have been 
carried inland early in the morning, in order that they might be thoroughly 
dried, have been brought to the boat on a cart or waggon ; on board there 
are a keg of water and a bag of bread or hard biscuit; and in addition 
to these simple necessaries, our boat contains a bottle of whisky, which 
we have presented by way of paying our footing. The name of our 
skipper is Francis Sinclair, and a very gallant-looking fellow he is ; and 
as to his dress—why, his boots alone would make the success of a Surrey 
melodrama; and neither Truefit nor Ross could satisfactorily imitate his 
beard and whiskers. Having got safely on board—a rather difficult matter 
in a crowded harbour, where the boats are elbowing each other for room 
—we contrive, with some labour, to work our way out of the narrow- 
necked harbour into the bay, along with the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine boats which are to accompany us in our night’s avocation. The 
heights of Pulteney Town, which command the quays, are covered with 
spectators admiring the pour out of the herring fleet, and wishing with 
all their hearts “ God speed” to the venturers: old salts who have long 
retired from active seamanship are counting their “ takes” over again, 
and the curer is mentally reckoning up the morrow’s catch. Janet and 
Jeanie are smiling a kindly good-bye to “ faither,’ and hoping for the 
safe return of Donald or Murdoch, and crowds of people are scattered 
on the heights, all taking various kinds of degrees of interest in the scene, 
which is stirringly picturesque to the eye of the tourist, and suggestive to 
the thoughtful observer. 

Bounding gaily over the waves, which are crisping and curling their 
crests under the influence of the land breeze, our shoulder-of-mutton sail 
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filled with a good capful of wind, we hug the rocky coast, passing the 
ruined tower known as “the Old Man of Wick,” which serves as a good 
landmark for the fleet. Soon the red sun begins to dip into the golden 
west, burnishing the waves with lustrous crimson and silver, and against 
the darkening eastern sky the thousand sails of the herring fleet blaze 
like sheets of flame. The shore becomes more and more indistinct, and 
the beetling cliff assumes fantastic and weird shapes, whilst the moaning 
waters rush into deep cavernous recesses with a wild and monotonous 
sough, that falls on the ear with a deeper and a deeper melancholy, broken 
only by the shrill wail of the herring gull. A dull hot haze settles on the 
scene, through which the coppery rays of the sun penetrate, powerless to 
cast a shadow. The scene grows more and more picturesque as the 
glowing sails of the fleet fade into grey specks dimly seen. Anon the 
breeze freshens and our boat cleaves the water with redoubled speed: we 
seem to sail farther and farther into the gloom, until the boundary line 
between sea and shore becomes lost to the sight. 

We ought to have shot our nets before it became so dark, but our 
skipper being anxious to hit upon the right place, so as to save a second 
shooting, tacked up and down, uncertain where to take up his station. 
We had studied the movements of certain “wise men” of the fishery: 
men who are always lucky, and who find out the fish when others fail ; 
but our crew became impatient when they began to smell the water, 
which had an oily gleam upon it indicative of herring, and sent out from 
the bows of the boat bright phosphorescent sparkles of light. The men 
several times thought they were right over the fish, but the skipper knew 
better. At last, after a lengthened cruise, our commander, who had 
been silent for half-an-hour, jumped up and called to action: ‘ Up, men, 
and at ’em,” was the order of the night. The preparations for shooting 
the nets at once began, by our lowering the sail. Surrounding us on 
all sides was to be seen a moving world of boats; many with their sails 
down, their nets floating in the water, and their crews at rest, indulging 
in fitful snatches of sleep. Other boats again were still fleeting uneasily 
about; their skippers, like our own, anxious to shoot in the best place, 
but as yet uncertain where to cast: they wait till they see indications of 
fish in other nets. By-and-by we are ourselves ready, the sinker goes 
splash into the water, the “dog” (a large bladder, or inflated skin of some 
kind, to mark the far end of the train) is heaved overboard, and the nets, 
breadth after breadth, follow as fast as the men can pay them out (each 
division being marked by a large painted bladder), till the immense train 
sinks into the water, forming a perforated wall a mile long and many feet 
in depth; the “dog” and the marking bladders floating and dipping 
in a long zigzag line, reminding one of the imaginary coils of the great 
sea-serpent. 

Whilst the crew are snatching an hour or two's sleep, and the 
thousand boats around us, each with their long train of nets floating in 
the waters, are waiting to enmesh their prey, we will state the dimensions 
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of the netting, and also some other particulars essential to a proper know- 
ledge of the herring harvest. 

According to Act of Parliament, the herring fishery must be carried on 
by means of drift-nets, having meshes an inch square; and generally the 
fishing is carried on as directed: although on Lochfyne, the illegal sieve 
nets (erroneously described as trawls) are sometimes used. A herring 
net is usually about fifty yards long and thirty feet deep; but, for the 
purpose of securing an extensive take, a great number of the nets are 
joined together into one long train. ‘These are connected by means of 
what is called the back-rope, which is made of strong cord and has buoys 
of bladder fixed to it at certain distances to mark the different nets, and 
keep them properly afloat; weights are also attached to the bottom, to 
keep the whole machine taut in the water. A capacious, well-rigged out, 
and carefully got up boat, with a sufficient drift of nets, will cost about 
1601. The shooting of the nets begins immediately after sunset, and 
the “take ” occurs in the night-time. The operation of paying out the nets 
from the boat is quite simple; the sail having been taken in, the boat 
is rowed over the space of water selected, and the nets are slowly lowered 
over the stern. After the whole train of nets has been cast into the 
water, it is fastened to the boat by a swing-rope about twenty fathoms 
long, which keeps all fast. The “take” occurs by the shoal, or a part 
of it, striking against the great perforated wall—the herrings thrusting 
their heads through the meshes. In order to ascertain if the fish have 
struck, the nets are occasionally “ preed,” that is, examined, and if the 
herrings are there, the process of hauling in commences at once; but if, 
as often happens, there be no fish, then the venue is changed: the boat is 
rowed away, and the nets are shot over again. 

The crews of the Wick boats usually consist of men hired for a 
season of six weeks, from the islands of Lewis or Harris; some of them 
are not much acquainted with fishing matters, and are usually totally 
ignorant of the habits of the fish which they are engaged to capture. 
Their pay averages from 5/. to 9/. for the season; and, having lived with 
them, we can bear testimony to their being well housed and well fed: 
they eat large quantities of flesh-meat, and have been known to breakfast 
on beefsteaks and shortbread. Great improvement—and it is pleasant to 
record it—has taken place in the moral condition of the men during late 
years; but there is siill an occazional riot in Wick on a Saturday night. 
There is no fishing attempted on the northern Scottish coast on the 
Saturday or Sunday evening; so that these are truly days of rest to the 
men. Great religious services are held on the Sunday evenings through- 
out the season, and these are attended by thousands of people. It is an 
impressive sight on a calm Sunday night, to witness so vast a congre- 
gation, engaged in public worship in the open churchyard; their voices 
blended in the simple hymns of the Scottish church, form a choir unsur- 
passed in the simple grandeur of its effects. 

To return to our fishing-boat. Wrapped in the folds of a sail, we 
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tried in vain to snatch a brief nap; though those who are accustomed to 
such beds can sleep well enough in a herring boat. The skipper, too, 
slept with one eye open; for the boat being his property, and the risk 
all his, he required to look about him, as the nets are apt to become 
entangled with those belonging to other fishermen, or to be torn away 
by surrounding boats. After three hours’ quietude, beneath a beautiful 
sky, the stars— 
“ The eternal orbs that beautify the night ”— 

began to pale their fires, and the gray dawn appearing, indicated that it was 
time to take stock. On reckoning up we found that we had floated gently 
with the tide till we were a long distance away from the harbour. The 
skipper had a presentiment that there was fish in his nets; indeed, the 
bobbing down of a few of the bladders had made it almost a certainty: 
at any rate we resolved to examine the drift, and see if there were any 
fish. It was a moment of suspense, while, by means of the swing-rope, 
the boat was hauled up to the nets. “Hurrah!” at last exclaimed 
Murdoch, of the Isle of Skye, “‘there’s a lot of fish, skipper, and no 
mistake.” Murdoch’s news was true; our nets were silvery with herrings: 
so laden, in fact, that it took a long time to haul them in. It was 
a beautiful sight to see the shimmering fish as they came up like a sheet 
of silver from the water, each uttering a weak death-chirp as it was flung 
to the bottom of the boat. Formerly the fish were left in the meshes of 
the nets till the boat arrived in the harbour ; but now, as the net is 
hauled on board the fish are at once shaken out. As our silvery treasure 
showers into the boat, we roughly guess our capture at fifty crans—a 
capital night’s work. 

The herrings being all on board, our duty is now to “up sail” and 
get home: the herrings cannot be too soon among the salt. As we make 
for the harbour, we discern at once how rightly the term lottery has 
been applied to the herring fishery. Boats which fished quite near our 
own were empty; while others, again, greatly exceeded our catch. “It 
is entirely chance work,” said our skipper; “and although there may 
sometimes be millions of fish in the bay, the whole fleet may not divide a 
hundred crans between them.” On some occasions, however, the shoal is 
hit so exactly that the fleet may bring into the harbour an amount of fish 
that in the gross would be an ample fortune. So heavy are the “ takes” 
occasionally, that we have known the nets of many boats to be torn away 
and lost, through the sheer weight of the fish which were enmeshed in them. 

The favouring breeze soon carried us to the quay, where the boats 
were already arriving in hundreds, and where we were warmly welcomed 
by the wife of our skipper; who bestowed on us, as the lucky cause of 
the miraculous draught, a very pleasant smile. When we arrived, the 
cure was going on with startling rapidity. The night had beeri a golden 
one for the fishers—calm and beautiful; the water being merely rippled 
by the land breeze. But it is not always so in the bay of Wick: the 
herring fleet has been more than once overtaken by a fierce storm, when 
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valuable lives have been lost, and thousands of pounds worth of netting 
and boats destroyed. On such occasions the gladdening sights of the 
herring fishery are changed to wailing and sorrow. It is no wonder that 
the heavens are eagerly scanned as the boats marshal their way out of the 
harbour, and the speck on the distant horizon keenly watched as it grows 
into a mass of gloomy clouds. As the song says, ‘‘ Caller herrin ” repre- 
sent the lives of men; and many a despairing wife and mother can tell a 
sad tale of the havoc created by the summer gales on our exposed northern 
coast. The barometers which have been recently erected in the principal 
fishing villages of the Scottish coast, will form ae@saluable aid to the 
fishermen in their rough estimates of the weather. 

The quays of Wick in the herring season are a great sight. Piles of 
barrels, empty and full, are built up in the curing yards, and pyramids of 
galt are heaped up ready for use. The trim girls whom we had seen 
dressed out in their simple finery, watching the fleet depart the evening 
before, were speedily occupied in gutting the fish, and were now all 
blood-besmeared. All around us as we crept up from the boat were the 
sights and sounds of that particular industrial feature which supports and 
gives celebrity to the place. A slight shower had fallen during the night, 
and the quays were ankle-deep in muddy brine. On all hands are fish : 
brawny men from the islands of Harris or Skye are carrying great 
basketfuls from the boats to the gutting troughs, where other brawny 
men dash them about with big wooden spades, and sprinkle them with 
salt. Then the ‘ gutters,” in oilskin dresses, smeared with offal and 
clotted with blood, seize upon the herrings, and gut and pack them with 
wonderful celerity. The widows of drowned husbands seem as if they 
were taking revenge on the dead herrings for their loss, and gut them 
with a will. The operation of eviscerating the fish is performed with 
lightning-like rapidity: a bob down and a bob up, a quick turn of 
the wrist, and a herring is operated upon and flung into the reception 
basket, and, in less than a minute, forty fish have been operated upon 
by each artist. Good hands at this business can make money in the 
herring season, as each crew of three people can gut and pack from 
forty to sixty barrelsa day. The trough or receptacle for the herring 
is a large shallow vat, and around it are assembled the “ gutters,” who 
with a sharp knife clear out the herrings and toss them into a basket. 
This is seized by a couple of women, who in hot haste rush off with 
it to the packers; these in turn grasp handful after handful and 
arrange the fish with great precision in the barrel, dusting over each 
layer with salt; the fish having been previously roused in a tub of 
brine: in this way, in the course of a few minutes a full barrel can be 
properly gutted and packed. Crowds of gutters and packers are at work ; 
coopers are heading up the barrels of cured fish; ships being laden with 
them for foreign ports, and the different patois of several counties of 
Scotland are heard amidst the hum of busy industry. 

The proper curing of the herring is of great importance. The late Sir 
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Thomas Dick Lauder, when secretary to.the Scottish Fishery Board, 
issued most explicit directions to the cooper about his duties while curing. 
He says :—“ The cooper in charge should see that the gutters are fur- 
nished every morning with sharp knives. He should be careful to strew 
salt among the herrings as they are turned into the gutting boxes ; give 
a general but strict attention to the gutters, in order to insure that they 
do their work properly; see that the herrings are properly sorted, and 
that all the broken and injured fish are removed; and take care that the 
fish are sufficiently and effectually ronsed. Then he should see that every 
barrel is seasoned with water, and the hoops properly driven before they 
are given to the packers. He should likewise keep his eyes over the 
packers, to see that the tiers of herrings are regularly laid and salted, and 
that a cover is placed on every barrel immediately after it has been com- 
pletely packed.” 

The proper packing finishes the operation; and as each barrel contains 
800 fish, and there are hundreds of thousands of barrels being filled, or 
ready to fill, the reader may judge how great is the produce of the herring 
fishery. The barrels are next marked with the official brand, which 
denotes that the cure has been periormed after the manner prescribed by 
the board: the small fee of fourpence per barrel being charged by the 
Fishery Board as the price of this talismanic mark. From first to last 
there has been a considerable amount of controversy as to the question 
of branding : there are persons who are utterly opposed to the mark, and 
who assert that the cure ought to stand on its own merits, and that, 
as there is no department of Government for the branding of cheese or 
cotton, so there ought to be none for branding herrings; it is a mere 
idle ceremony, say the anti-branders; let there be free trade in herrings 
as well as in corn. Those who stand by the brand can adduce plenty 
of arguments in its favour: it is a certificate of merit, they say, which 
lias the same effect as a letter of credit or bill—a bill of lading; for 
branded herrings will pass current anywhere. Of course, as in all such 
disputes, there is much to be said on both sides; and the best plan 
would be, perhaps, to steer a middle course in the matter. Let the 
herrings be sold on their merits and the character of the curer, and let 
the fishery officers be employed to act simply as a kind of police con- 
stables for the regulation of the fisheries. 

The amount of capital represented by the herring fishery is very 
considerable. Details of the quantities of herrings caught in Scotland 
are pretty accurately given in the annual returns of the board. As Wick 
may be taken to be the representative for herring towns of Scotland, so 
Yarmouth may be looked upon as the principal seat of the English 
fishery. The decked smacks fishing from that port are about fifty tons 
register, and are of much greater value than the open boats used in the 
Scottish fishery. The quantity of fish taken at Yarmouth is very large; 
they are numbered by the last, each last containing 10,000 herrings; and, 
as hundreds of lasts are caught each season, the total quantity taken is 
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necessarily enormous. Vast numbers of the herrings caught at Yarmouth 
are made into the well-known “ bloaters,” or smoked into “ reds,” and form 
a dainty for which there is a very extensive demand over all the country. 
In our opinion, the value of a season's fishing in the seas of the three 
kingdoms cannot be estimated at less than two millions of pounds ster- 
ling !—a great harvest of money to be obtained from one industrial 
source alone, and all without seed, tillage, or rent. It will be a national 
calamity if we should find that, from sheer greed, we are over-fishing 
our herring. When the details of the present Census are published, 
we shall know accurately how many of the population are engaged in 
this productive branch of industry; in the meantime, we cannot be far 
wrong if we estimate that considerably upwards of 150,000 individuals 
take a share of the labour incidental to the abundant food-harvest afforded 
by the capture of the herring and other sea-fish. The official statistics 
for the fishing of 1860 have just been made public; and we have 
gleaned the following figures from the return, in the hope that they may 
aid us in conveying to the reader some idea cf the magnitude of the 
herring harvest. The quantity of fish cured in that year was 681,193 
barrels; the number of barrels branded was 231,913; and there were 
exported 377,970 barrels. The previous year’s report informs us that the 
fishing of 1859 was remarkably short in its produce, and that the effect 
of this was greatly to diminish the quantity of herrings cured; so that in 
no year since 1837 had the board had to present so small a return of 
cured fish. After alluding to the capricious fluctuations of the fishery, 
the report for 1859 goes on to say:—‘ Many theories are advanced; some 
alarming as to the decay of the herring fisheries, others inventive and 
fictitious as to the supposed habits of the fish; but none that will stand 
the test of even slight investigation, much less the scrutiny of scientific 
inquiry. On the subject itself science has thrown but little light, and, 
whenever directed to it, has found itself beset with serious and perplexing 
difficulties.” 

The fluctuations of the fishery are becoming serious, and the main 
argument of the party who think they discern symptoms of the “ fishing 
up” of the herring, rests in the amount of netting employed now, as 
compared with what was required about thirty years ago. At that time 
a man could almost carry on his shoulder the train of nets required; now 
it takes a waggon, and nine times the quantity of netting is required to 
capture a smaller quantity of fish. If we may believe Lacepede, the 
distribution of the herring tribe is “‘one of the natural causes which decide 
the destiny of empires.” Let us look, then, to our herrings. This fact of 
the netting is of itself sufficiently startling—especially in the face of our 
salmon difliculty—and it certainly demands immediate inquiry. 











Ghe Struggles of Brown, Jones, und Robinson, 
BY ONE OF THE FIRM. 


_— 
CHAPTER VIL. 


Miss BROWN PLEADS HER OWN CASE, AND Mr. ROBINSON WALKS 
ON BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


Art the time of Mrs. McCockerell’s death Robinson and Maryanne Brown 
were not on comfortable terms with each other. She had twitted him 
with being remiss in asserting his own rights in the presence of his rival, 
and he had accused her of being fickle, if not actually false. 

“‘ T shall be just as fickle as I please,” she said. “If it suits me I’ll 
have nine to follow me; but there shan’t be one of the nine who won't 
hold up his head and look after his own.” 

“ Your conduct, Maryanne ; 

“ George, I won’t be scolded, and that you ought to know. If you 
don’t like me, you are quite welcome to do the other thing.” And then 
they parted. This took place after Mr. Brown’s adherence to the Robinson 
interest, and while Brisket was waiting passively to see if that five hun- 
dred pounds would be forthcoming. 

Their next meeting was in the presence of Mr. Brown; and on that 
occasion all the three spoke out their intentions on the subject of their 
future family arrangements, certainly with much plain language, if not on 
every side with positive truth. Mr. Robinson was at the house in Smith- 
field, giving counsel to old Mr. Brown as to the contest which was then 
being urged between him and his son-in-law. At that period the two 
sisters conceived that their joint pecuniary interests required that they 
should act together; and it must be acknowledged that they led poor 
Mr. Brown a sad life of it. He and Robinson were sitting upstairs in 
the little back room looking out into Spavinhorse Yard, when Maryanne 
abruptly broke in upon them. 

“ Father,” she said, standing upright in the middle of the room before 
them, “ I have come to know what it is that you mean to do?” 

“ To do, my dear?” said old Mr. Brown. 

“Yes; todo. I suppose something is to be done some day. We 
ain't always to go on shilly-shallying, spending the money, and ruining 
the business, and living from hand to mouth, as though there was no end to 
anything. I've got myself to look to, and I don’t mean to go into the 
workhouse if I can help it!” 

“ The workhouse, Maryanne ! ” 

“IT said the workhouse, father, and I meant it. If everybody had 
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what was justly their own, I shouldn’t have to talk in that way. But as 


far as I can see, them sharks, the lawyers, will have it all. Now, I'll tell 
” 





you what it is 

Hitherto Robinson had not said a word; but at this moment he 
thought it right to interfere. “‘ Maryanne!” he said—and, in pronouncing 
the well-loved name, he threw into it all the affection of which his voice 
was capable—“ Maryanne!” 

“‘ ‘Miss Brown’ would be a deal properer, and also much more pleas- 
ing, if it’s all the same to you, sir!” 

How often had he whispered “ Maryanne ” into her ears, and the dear 
girl had smiled upon him to hear herself so called! But he could not 
remind her of this at the present moment. “I have your father’s 
sanction,” said he 

“ My father isn’t nothing to me—not with reference to what young 
man I let myself be called ‘Maryanne’ by. And going on as he is going 
on, I don’t suppose that he’ll long be much to me in any way.” 

“* Oh, Maryanne!” sobbed the unhappy parent. 

“ That's all very well, sir, but it won’t keep the kettle a-boiling !” 

“ As long as I have a bit to eat of, Maryanne, and a cup to drink of, 
you shall have the half.” 

“ And what am I to do when you won't have neither a bit nor a cup? 
That’s what you’re coming to, father. We can all see that. What’s the 
use of all them lawyers?” 

‘¢ That’s Jones’s doing,” said Robinson. 

“No: it isn’t Jones’s doing. And of course Jones must look after 
himself. I’m not partial to Jones. Everybody knows that. When Sarah 
Jane disgraced herself, and went off with him, I never said a word in her 
favour. It wasn’t I who brought a viper into the house and warmed it 
in my bosom.” It was at this moment that Jones was behaving with the 
most barefaced effrontery, as well as the utmost cruelty, towards the old 
man, and Maryanne’s words cut her father to the very soul. “ Jones 
might have been anywhere for me,” she continued; “ but there he is 
downstairs, and Sarah Jane is with him. Of course they are looking for 
their own.” 

“ And what is it you want, Maryanne?” 

“Well; I'll tell you what I want. My dear sainted mother’s last 
wish was that—I should become Mrs. Brisket !” 

“ And do you mean to say,” said Robinson—“ do you mean to say 
that that is now your wish?” And he looked at her till the audacity 
even of her eyes sank beneath the earnestness of his own. But though 
for the moment he quelled her eye, nothing could quell her voice. 

““T mean to say,” said she, speaking loudly, and with her arms 
akimbo, “ that William Brisket is a very respectable young man, with a 
trade—that he’s got a decent house for a young woman to live in, anda 
decent table for her to sit at. And he’s always been brought up decent, 
having been a regular ’prentice to his uncle, and all that sort of thing. 
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He’s never been wandering about like a vagrant, getting his money 
nobody knows how. William Brisket’s as well known in Aldersgate- 
street as the Post-office. And moreover,” she added, after a pause, 
speaking these last words in a somewhat milder breath— And more- 
over, it was my sainted mother’s wish !” 

“ Then go to him!” said Robinson, rising suddenly, and stretching 
out his arm against her. “Go to him, and perform your sainted 
mother’s wish! Go to the —— butcher! Revel in his shambles, and 
grow fat and sleek in his slaughter-house! From this moment George 
Robinson will fight the world alone. Brisket, indeed! If it be 
accounted manliness to have killed hecatombs of oxen, let him be called 
manly !” 

“ He would have pretty nigh killed you, young man, on one occasion, 





if you hadn’t made yourself scarce.” 

“ By heavens!” exclaimed Robinson, “ if he’ll come forth, I'll fight 
him to-morrow—with cleavers, if he will!” 

‘George, George, don’t say that,” exclaimed Mr. Brown. “ ‘Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite.’” 

“ You needn’t be afraid,” said Maryanne. ‘He doesn’t mean fight- 
ing,” and she pointed to Robinson. ‘ William would about eat him, 
you know, if they were to come together.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Mr. Brown. 

“ But what I want to know is this,” continued the maiden; ‘how 
is it to be about that five handred pounds, which my mother left me?” 

“ But, my dear, your mother had not five hundred pounds to leave.” 

“Nor did she make any will if she had,” said Robinson. 

“ Now don’t put in your oar, for I won’t have jit,” said the lady. 
“And you’d show a deal more correct feeling if you wasn’t so much 
about the house just at present. My darling mamma,”—and then she 
put her handkerchief up to her eyes—“ always told William that when 
he and I became one, there should be five hundred pounds down—and 
of course he expects it. Now, sir, you often talk about your love for 
your children.” 

“T do love them; soI do. What else have I?” 

‘“‘ Now’s the time to prove it. Let me have that sum of five hundred 
pounds, and I'll always take your part against the Joneses. Five hundred 
pounds isn’t so much,—and surely I have a right to some share. And 
you may be sure of this, when we're settled, Brisket is not the man 
to come back to you for more, as some would do.” And then she 


’ 


gave another look at Robinson. | 

“T haven't got the money; have I, George?” said the father. 

“That question I cannot answer,” replied Robinson. “Nor can 
I say how far it might be prudent in you to debar yourself from all 
further progress in commerce if you have got it. But this I can say, 
do not let any consideration for me prevent you from giving a dowry 
with your daughter to Mr. Brisket ; if she loves him " 
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‘Oh, it’s all bother about love,” said she; ‘men and women must eat, 
and they must have something to give their children, when they come.” 

“But if I haven’t got it, my dear?” 

‘“‘ That’s nonsense, father. Where has the money gone to? What- 
ever you do, speak the truth. If you choose to say you won't P 

“ Well, then, I won’t,” said he, roused suddenly to anger. “I never 
made Brisket any promise !” 

“But mother did; she as is now gone, and far away; and it was 
her money,—so it was.” 

“Tt wasn’t her money ;—it was mine!” said Mr. Brown. 

“ And that’s all the answer I’m to get? Very well. Then I shall 
know where to look for my rights. And as for that fellow there, I didn’t 
think it of him, that he’d be so mean. I knew he was a coward always.” 

“T am neither mean nor a coward,” said Robinson, jumping up, 
and speaking with a voice that was audible right across Spavinhorse 
Yard, and into the tap of the “ Man of Mischief” public-house opposite. 
“‘ As for meanness, if I had the money, I would pour it out into your lap, 
though I knew that it was to be converted into beef and mutton for the 
benefit of a hated rival. And as for cowardice, I repel the charge, and drive 
it back into the teeth of him who, doubtless, made it. I am no coward.” 

“ You ran away when he bid you !” 

“Yes; because he is big and strong, and had I remained, he would 
have knocked me about, and made me ridiculous in the eyes of the 
spectators. But I am nocoward. If you wish it, I am ready to fight him.” 

“Oh, dear, no. It can be nothing to me.” 

“He will make me one mash of gore,” said Robinson, still holding out 
his hand. “But if you wish it, I care nothing for that. His brute 
strength will, of course, prevail; but I am indifferent as to that, if it 
would do you a pleasure.” 

“Pleasure tome! Nothing of the kind, I can assure you.” 

“ Maryanne, if I might have my wish, it should be this. Let us both 
sit down, with our cigars lighted,—ay, and with tapers in our hands—on 
an open barrel of gunpowder. Then let him who will sit there longest 
receive this fair hand as his prize.” And as he finished, he leaned over 
her, and took up her hand in his. 

“‘ Laws, Robinson!” she said; but she did not on the moment withdraw 
her hand. “ And if you were both blew up, what would I do then?” 

“T won’t hear of such an arrangement,” said Mr. Brown. “ It 
would be very wicked ; if there’s another word spoke about it, I'll go to 
the police at once!” 

On that occasion Mr. Brown was quite determined about the money; 
and, as we heard afterwards, Mr. Brisket expressed himself as equally 
resolute. “Of course I expect to see my way,” said he; “I can’t do 
anything of that sort without seeing my way.” When that overture 
about the gunpowder was repeated to him, he is reported to have become 
very red. “Either with gloves or without, or with the sticks, I’m 
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ready for him,” said he; “but as for sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, 
y ? ? f~) ’ 


it’s a thing that nobody wouldn't do unless they was in Bedlam.” 

When thaf interview was over, Robinson walked forth by himself 
into the evening air, along Giltspur Street, down the Old Bailey, and 
so on by Bridge Street, to the middle of Blackfriars Bridge; and as 
he walked, he strove manfully to get the better of the passion which was 
devouring the strength of his blood, and the marrow of his bones. 

“Tf she be not fair for me,” he sang to himself, “ what care I how 
fair she be?” But he did care; he could not master that passion. She 
had been vile to him, unfeminine, untrue, coarsely abusive; she had 
shown herself to be mercenary, incapable of true love, a scold, fickle, and 
cruel. But yet he loved her. There was a gallant feeling at his heart 
that no misfortune could conquer him—but one; that misfortune had 
fallen upon him,—and he was conquered. 

“Why is it,” he said as he looked down into the turbid stream— 
“why is it that bloodshed, physical strife, and brute power are dear to 
them all? Any fool can have personal bravery; ’tis but a sign of folly 
to know no fear. Grant that a man has no imagination, and he cannot 
fear; but when a man does fear, and yet is brave ” Then for 
awhile he stopped himself. ‘ Would that I had gone at his throat like 
a dog!” he continued, still in his soliloquy. ‘ Would that I had! Could 
Ihave torn out his tongue, and laid it as a trophy at her feet, then 
she would have loved me.” After that he wandered slowly home, and 
went to bed. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. BRISKET THINKS HE SEES HIS WAY, AND Mr. ROBINSON AGAIN 
WALKS ON BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


For some half-hour on that night, as Robinson had slowly walked hack- 
wards and forwards across the bridge, ideas of suicide had flitted across 
his mind. Should he not put an end to all this,—to all this and so much 
else that harassed him and made life weary. “‘Tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,’” he said, as he looked down into the dark river. 
And then he repeated a good deal more, expressing his desire to sleep, 
but acknowledging that his dreams-in that strange bed might be the rub. 
“ And thus ‘calamity must still live on,’” he said, as he went home to 
his lodgings. 

Then came those arrangements as to the partnership and the house in 
Bishopsgate Street, which have already been narrated. During the 
weeks which produced these results, he frequently saw Maryanne in 
Smithfield, but never spoke to her, except on the ordinary topics of the 
day. In his demeanour he was courteous to her, but he never once 
addressed her except as Miss Brown, and always with a politeness which 
was as cold as it was studied. On one or two occasions he thought that 
he observed in her manner something that showed a wish for reconcilia- 
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tion; but still he said nothing to her. ‘She has treated me like a dog,” 
he said to himself, “and yet I love her. If I tell her so, she will treat 
me worse than a dog.” Then he heard, also, that Brisket had declared 
more than once that he. could not see his way. “I could see mine,” 
he said, “‘as though a star guided me, if she should but stretch forth her 
hand to me and ask me to forgive her.” 

It was some week or two after the deed of partnership had been 
signed, and when the house at No. 81 had been just taken, that 
Miss Twizzle came to Robinson. He was, at the moment, engaged in 
composition for an illustrious house in the Minories that shall be name- 
less; but he immediately gave his attention to Miss T'wizzle, though at 
the moment he was combating the difficulties of a rhyme which it had 
been his duty to repeat nineteen times in the same poem. “I think that 
will do,” said he, as he wrote it down. ‘And yet it’s lame—very lame: 

* But no lady ever loses 
By going to the shop of ——” 
And then Miss Twizzle entered. 

“T see you are engaged,” said she, “and, perhaps, I had better call 
another time.” 

‘“‘By no means, Miss Twizzle; pray be seated. How is everything 
going on at the Hall of Harmony?” 

“T haven’t been there, Mr. Robinson, since that night as Mr. Brisket 
did behave so bad. I got such a turn that night, as I can’t endure the 
sight of the room ever since. If you'll believe me, I can’t.” 

‘“‘TIt was not a pleasant occurrence,” said Robinson. “I felt it very 
keenly. A man’s motives are so vilely misconstrued, Miss Twizzle. I 
have been accused of—of—cowardice.” 

“Not by me, Mr. Robinson. I did say you should have stuck upa 
bit; but I didn’t mean anything like that.” 

“Well; it’s over now. When are they to be married, Miss Twizzle?” 

“ Now, Mr. Robinson, don’t you talk like that. You wouldn’t take 
it all calm that way if you thought she was going to have him.” 

“‘T mean to take it very calm for the future.” 

‘‘ But I suppose you're not going to give her up. It wouldn't be like 
you, that wouldn’t.” 

‘‘ She has spurned me, Miss Twizzle; and after that 

“ Oh, spurn! that’s all my eye. Of course she has. There’s a little 
of that always, you know,—just for the fun of the thing. The course of 
love shouldn’t run too smooth. I wouldn’t give a straw fer a young man 
if he wouldn’t let me spurn him sometimes.” 

“‘ But you wouldn’t call him a a 

“A what? A coward, is it? Indeed but I would, or anything else 
that came uppermost. Laws! what’s the good of keeping company if 
you ain’t to say just what comes uppermost at the moment. "Twas but 
the other day I called my young man a raskil.” 

“It was in sport, no doubt.” 
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“‘T was that angry at the time I could have tore him limb from limb; 
I was, indeed. But he says, ‘ Polly,’ says he, ‘if I’m a he-raskil, you’re 
a she-raskil; so that needn’t make any difference between us.’ And no 
more it didn’t. He gets his salary rose in January, and then we shall be 
married.” 

“T wish you all the happiness that married life can bestow,” said 
Robinson. 

“ That's very prettily said, and I wish the same to you. Only you 
mustn’t be so down like, There’s Maryanne; she says you haven't a 
word for her now.” 

“She'll find as many words as she likes in Aldersgate Street, no 
doubt.” 

“‘ Now, Robinson, if you’re going to go on like that, you are not the 
man I always took you for. You didn’t suppose that a girl like Maryanne 
isn’t to have her bit of fun as long as it lasts. Them as is as steady as 
old horses before marriage usually has their colt’s fling after marriage. 
Maryanne’s principles is good, and that’s everything—ain’t it ?” 

“T impute nothing to Miss Brown, except that she is false, and 
mercenary, and cruel.” 

“Exactly; just a she-raskil, as Tom called me. I was mercenary 
and all the rest of it. But, laws! what’s that between friends? The 
long and short of it is this: is Barkis willing? If Barkis is willing, then 
a certain gentleman as we know in the meat trade may suit himself 
elsewhere. Come; answer that. Is Barkis willing?” 

For a minute or two Robinson sat silent, thinking of the indignities 
he had endured. That he loved the girl—loved her warmly, with all his 
heart—was only too true. Yes; he loved her tvo well. Had nis affection 
been of a colder nature, he would have been able to stand off for awhile, 
and thus have taught the lady a lesson which might have been of service. 
But, in his present mood, the temptation was too great for him, and he 
couid not resist it. ‘‘Barkis is willing,” said he. And thus, at the first 
overture, he forgave her all the injury she had done him. A man never 
should forgive a woman unless he has her absolutely in his power. When 
he does so, and thus wipes out all old scores, he merely enables her to 
begin again. 

But Robinson had said the word, and Miss Twizzle was not the woman 
to allow him to go back from it. “ That’s well,” said she. “ And now 
I'll tell you what. Tom and I are going to drink tea in Smithfield, 
with old Brown, you know. You'll come too; and then, when old Brown 
goes to sleep, you and Maryanne will make it up.” Of course she had 
her way; and Robinson, though he repented himself of what he was 
doing before she was out of the room, promised to be there. 

And he was there. When he entered Mr. Brown’s sitting-room he 
found Maryanne and Miss Twizzle, but Miss Twizzle’s future lord had not 
yet come. He did not wait for Mr. Brown to go to sleep; but at once 
declared the purpose of his visit. 
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“Shall I say ‘Maryanne?’” said he, putting out his hand; “ or is it 
to be ‘ Miss Brown?’” 

‘Well, I’m sure,” said she ; “there’s a question! If ‘ Miss Brown’ 
will do for you, sir, it will do uncommon well for me.” 

* Call her ‘ Maryanne,’ and have done with it,” said Miss Twizzle. “I 
hate all such nonsense, like poison.” 

“George,” said the old man, “take her, and may a father’s blessing 
go along with her. We are partners in the haberdashery business, and 
now we shall be partners in everything.” Then he rose up, as though he 
were going to join their hands. 

“Qh, father, I know a trick worth two of that!” said Maryanne. 
“ That’s not the way we manage these things now-a-days, is it, Polly?” 

“T don’t know any better way,” said Polly, “ when Barkis is willing.” 

‘‘ Maryanne,” said Robinson, “let bygones be bygones.” 

“ With all my heart,” said she. “ All of them, if you like.” 

“No, not quite all, Maryanne. Those moments in which I first 
declared what I felt for you can never be bygones for me. I have never 
faltered in my love; and now, if you choose to accept my hand in the 
presence of your father, there it is.” 

“ God bless you, my boy; God bless you!” said Mr. Brown. 

“Come, Maryanne,” said Miss Twizzle, “ he has spoke out now, quite 
manly; and you should give him an answer.” 

“But he is so imperious, Polly! If he only sees me speaking to 
another, in the way of civility—as, of course, I must—he’s up with his 
grand ways, and I’m put in such a trembling that I don’t know how to 
open my mouth.” 

Of course, every one will know how the affair ended on that evening. 
The quarrels of lovers have ever been the renewal of love. Miss Brown 
did accept Mr. Robinson’s vows; Mr. Brown did go to sleep; Tom, whose 
salary was about to be raised to the matrimonial point, did arrive; and 
the evening was passed in bliss and harmony. 

Then, again, for a week or two did George Robinson walk upon roses. 
It could not now be thrown in his teeth that some other suitor was an 
established tradesman; for such also was his proud position. He was 
one of that firm whose name was already being discussed in the com- 
mercial world, and could feel that the path to glory was open beneath his 
feet. It was during these days that those original ideas as to the name 
and colour of the house, and as to its architectural ornamentation, came 
from his brain, and that he penned many of those advertisements which 
afterwards made his reputation so great. It was then that he so plainly 
declared his resolve to have his own way in his own department, and startled 
his partners by the firmness of his purpose. It need hardly be said that 
gratified love was the source from whence he drew his inspiration. 

“ And now let us name the day,” said Robinson, as soon as that other 
day—the opening day for Magenta House—had been settled. All nature 
would then be smiling. It would be the merry month of May ; and 
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Robinson suggested that, after the toil of the first fortnight of the opening, 
a day’s holiday for matrimonial purposes might well be accorded to him. 
“We'll go to the bowers of Richmond, Maryanne,” said he. 

“God bless you, my children,” said Mr. Brown. “And as for the 
holiday, Jones shall see the shutters down, and I will see them up again.” 

“ What!” said Maryanne. “ This next first of June as ever is? Ill 
do no such thing.” 

“Why not, my own one?” 

“T never heard the like! Where am I to get my things? And you 
will have no house taken, or anything. If you think I’m going into 
lodgings like Sarah Jane, you’re mistook. I don’t marry unless I have 
things comfortable about me—furniture, and all that. While you were in 
your tantrums, George, I once went to see William Brisket’s house P 

* William Brisket!” said Robinson. Perhaps, he was wrong 
in using such a phrase, but it must be confessed that he was sorely 
tried. Who but a harpy would have alluded to the comforts of a rival’s 
domestic establishment at such a moment as that? Maryanne Brown 
was a harpy, and is a harpy to this day. 

“There, father,” said she, “look at that! just listen to him! You 
wouldn’t believe me before. What’s a young woman to look for with a 
man as can go on like that?—cursing and swearing before one’s face— 
quite awful!” 

“ He was aggravated, Maryanne,” said the old man. 

“Yes, and he’ll always be being aggravated. If he thinks as I ain’t 
going to speak civil of them as has always spoke civil to me, he’s in the 
wrong of it. William Brisket never went about cursing at me in that way.” 

‘““T didn’t curse at you, Maryanne.” 

“If William Brisket had anything to say of a rival, he said it out 
honest. ‘ Maryanne,’ said he to me once, ‘if that young man comes after 
you any more, I'll polish his head off his shoulders.’ Now, that was 
speaking manly ; and, if you could behave like that, you’d get yourself 
respected. But as for them rampagious Billingsgate ways before a lady, 
I for one haven’t been used to it, and I won’t put up with it!” And so 
she bounced out of the room. 

“ You shouldn't have swore at her, George,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ Swear at her!” said Robinson, putting his hand up to his head, 
as though he found it almost impossible to collect his scattered thoughts. 
“ But it doesn’t matter. The world may swear at her for me now; and 
the world will swear at her!” So saying, he left the house, went 
hastily down Snow Hill, and again walked moodily on the bridge of 
Blackfriars. ‘“’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished,” said he; 
* devoutly ! devoutly! And when they take me up—up to 
her, would it be loving, or would it be loathing? A nasty, cold, 
moist, unpleasant body!” he went on. “Ah me! it would be loathing ! 
He hadn’t a father; he hadn’t a mother; he hadn’t a sister; he hadn’t 
a brother——but he had a dearer one still, and a nearer one yet, 
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than all other. ‘To be or not to be; that is the question.’ He 
must in ground unsanctified be lodged, till the last trumpet! Ah, 
there’s the rub! But for that, who would these fardels bear?” Then 
he made up his mind that the fardels must still be borne, and again 
went home to his lodgings. 

This had occurred some little time before the opening of the house, 
and on the next morning George Robinson was at his work as hard—ay, 
harder—than ever. He had pledged himself to the firm, and was aware 
that it would ill become him to allow private sorrows to interfere with 
public duties. On that morrow he was more enterprising than ever, and 
it was then that he originated the idea of the four men in armour, and of 
Fame with her classical horn and gilded car. 

“ She’ll come round again, George,” said Mr. Brown, “ and then take 
her at the hop.” 

“ She'll hop no more for me,” said George Robinson, sternly. But on 
this matter he was weak as water, and this woman was able to turn him 
round her little finger. 

On the fourteenth of May, the day previous to the opening of the 
house, Robinson was seated upstairs alone, still at work on some of his 
large posters. There was no sound to be heard but the hammers of the 
workmen below; and the smell of the magenta paint, as it dried, was 
strong in his nostrils. It was then that one of the workmen came up to 
him, saying that there was a gentleman below who wished to see him. 
At this period Robinson was anxious to be called on by commercial 
gentlemen, and at once sent down civil word, begging that the gentleman 
would walk up. With heavy step the gentleman did walk up, and 
William Brisket was shown into the room. 

“ Sir,” said George Robinson as soon as he saw him, “I did not expect 
this honour from you.” And then he bethought himself of his desire to 
tear out the monster’s tongue, and began to consider whether he might do 
it now. 

“T don’t know much about honour,” said Brisket; “‘ but it seems to 
me an understanding’s wanted ’twixt you and I.” 

“There can be none such,” said Robinson. 

“ Oh, but there must.” 

“Tt is not within the compass of things. You, sir, cannot under- 
stand me ;—your intellectual vision is too limited. And I—I will not 
understand you.” 

“Won't you, by jingo! Then your vision shall be limited, as far as 
two uncommon black eyes can limit it. But come, Robinson, if you 
don’t want to quarrel, I don’t.” 

“As for quarrelling,” said Robinson, “it is the work of children. 
Come, Brisket, will you jump with me into that river? The first that 
reaches ‘yonder side, let him have her!” And he pointed up Bishopsgate 
Street towards the Thames. 

“ Perhaps you can swim ?” said Brisket. 
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‘“ Not a stroke ! ” said Robinson. 

“Then what a jolly pair of fools we should be!” 

“ Ah-h-h-h! That’s the way to try a man’s metal !” 

“Tf you talk to me about metal, young man, I'll drop into you. 
You’ve been a-sending all manner of messages to me about a barrel of 
gunpowder and that sort of thing, and it’s my mind that you're a little 
out of your own. Now ain’t going to have anything to do with gun- 
powder, nor yet with the river. It’s a nasty place is the river; and 
when I want a wash I shan’t go there.” 

“¢ Dreadfully staring through muddy impurity !’” said Robinson. 

“ Impurity enough,” continued the other; “and I won't have any- 
thing to do with it. Now, I'll tell you what: will you give me your 
word, as a man, never to have nothing more to say to Maryanne Brown?” 

“‘ Never again to speak to her?” 

“Not, except in the way of respect when she’s Mrs. Brisket.” 

“ Never again to clasp her hand in mine?” 

“Not by no means. And if you want me to remain quiet, you'd a 
deal better stow that kind of thing. I'll tell you what it is—I’m begin- 
ning to see my way with old Brown ai 

“ Et tu, Brute?” said Robinson, clasping his hands together. 

“T’m beginning to see my way with old Brown,” continued Brisket ; 
“and, to tell you the truth at once, I don’t mean to be interfered with.” 

“‘Has—my partner—promised—her hand to you? ” 

“Yes, he has; and five hundred pounds with it.” 

“ And she e 

“Oh, she’s all right. There isn’t any doubt about she. I’ve just come 
from she, as you call her. Now that I see my way, she and I is to be one.” 

“ And where’s the money to come from, Mr. Brisket ?” 

“ The father ‘Il stand the money—in course.” 

“T don’t know where he'll get it, then: certainly not out of the capital 
of our business, Mr. Brisket. And since you are so keen about seeing your 
way, Mr. Brisket, I advise you to be quite sure that you do see it.” 

“That’s my business, young man; I’ve never been bit yet, and I 
don’t know as I’m going to begin now. I never moves till I see my way. 
They as does is sure to tumble.” 

“ Well; see your way,” said Robinson. “See it as far as your 
natural lights will enable you to look. It’s nothing to me.” 

“‘ Ah, but I must hear you say that you renounce her.” 

“ Renounce her, false harpy! Ay, with all my heart.” 

“ But I won't have her called out of her name.” 

“ She is false.” 

‘Hold your tongue, or I'll drop into you. They’re all more or less 
false, no doubt; but I won’t have you say so of her. And since you're 
so ready about the renouncing, suppose you put it on paper—‘ I renounce 
my right to the hand and heart of Maryanne Brown.’ You've got pen 
and ink there ;—just put it down” 
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“Tt shall not need,” said Robinson. 

“Oh, but it does need. It'll put an end to a world of trouble and 
make her see that the thing is all settled. It can’t be any sorrow to you, 
because you say she’s a false harpy.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I love her.” 

“So do I love her; and as I’m beginning to see my way, why, 
of course, I mean to have her. We can’t both marry her, can we?” 

“No; not both,” said Robinson. ‘“ Certainly not both.” 

“ Then you just write as I bid you,” said Brisket. 

“ Bid me, sir!” 

“ Well, ask you; if that will make it easier.” 

“ And what if I don’t?” 

“Why, I shall drop into you. That's all about it. There’s the pen, 
ink, and paper; you'd better do it.” 

Not at first did Robinson write those fatal words by which he gave up ° 
all his right to her he loved; but before that interview was ended the 
words were written. ‘ What matters it?” he said, at last, just as Brisket 
had actually risen from his seat to put his vile threat into execution. 
“ Has not she renounced me?” 

“ Yes,” said Brisket, “‘she has done that certainly.” 

“Had she been true to me,” continued Robinson, “to do her a 
pleasure I would have stood up before you till you had beaten me into 
the likeness of one of your own carcases.” 

‘‘ That’s what I should have done, too.” 

“ But now why should I suffer now? ” 

“No, indeed; why should you?” 

“JT would thrash you if I could, for the pure pleasure.” 

“No doubt; no doubt.” 

“ But it stands to reason that I can’t. God, when He gave me power 
of mind, gave you power of body.” 

“ And a little common sense along with it, my friend. I’m generally 
able to see my way, big as I look. Come; what’s the good of arguing. 
You're quick at writing, I know, and there’s the paper.” 

Then George Robinson did write. ‘The words were as follows:— 
“T renounce the hand and heart of Maryanne Brown. I renounce them 
for ever.—George Robinson.” 

On the night of that day, while the hammers were still ringing by 
gaslight in the unfinished shop; while Brown and Jones were still busy 
with the goods, and Mrs. Jones was measuring out to the shop-girls yards 
of Magenta ribbon, short by an inch, Robinson again walked down to the 
bridge. ‘‘The bleak wind of March makes me tremble and shiver,” said 
he to himself. But, ‘ Not the dark arch or the black flowing river.’ 

* Come, young man, move on,” said a policeman to him. And he did 
move on. 

“ But for that man I should have done it then,” he whispered, in his 
solitude, as he went to bed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SHow1rna now Mr. RosInsON WAS EMPLOYED ON THE OPENING Day. 


“ Et tu, Brute?” were the words with which Mr. Brown was greeted at 
six o’clock in the morning on that eventful day, when, at early dawn, he 
met his young partner at Magenta House. He had never studied the 
history of Cesar’s death, but he understood the reproach as well as any 
Roman ever did. 

“Tt was your own doing, George,” he said. ‘ When she was swore 
at in that way, and when you went away and left her r 

“Tt was she went away and left me.” 

‘¢¢ Father,’ said she when she came back, ‘I shall put myself under 
the protection of Mr. William Brisket.’ What was I to do then? And 
when he came himself, ten minutes afterwards, what was I to say to him? 
A father is a father, George; and one’s children is one’s children.” 

“‘ And they are to be married?” 

“‘ Not quite at once, George.” 

“No. The mercenary slaughterer will reject that fair hand at last, 
unless it comes to him weighted with a money-bag. From whence are 
to come those five hundred pounds without which William Brisket will 
not allow your daughter to warm herself at his hearthstone ?” 

“ As Jones has got the partnership, i Maryanne’s husband 
should have something.” 

“Ah, yes! It is I, then,—TI, as one of the partners of this house, 
who am to bestow a dowry upon her who has injured me, and make 
happy the avarice of my rival! Since the mimic stage first represented 
the actions of humanity, no such fate as that has ever been exhibited as 
the lot of man. Be it so. Bring hither the cheque-book. That hand 
that was base enough to renounce her shall, with the same pen, write the 
order for the money.” 

“No, George, no,” said Mr. Brown. “TI never meant to do that. 
Let him have it——out of the profits.” 

“tigi” 

“T said in a month,—if things went well. Of course, I meant,— 
well enough.” 

“ But they'll lead you such a life as never man passed yet. Maryanne, 
you know, can be bitter; very bitter.” 

“I must bear it, George. I’ve been a-bearing a long while, and I'm 
partly used to it. But, George, it isn’t a pleasure to me. It isn’t a 
pleasure to a poor old father to be nagged at by his daughters from his 
very breakfast down to his very supper. And they comes to me some- 
times in bed, nagging at me worse than ever.” 

“ My heart has often bled for you, Mr. Brown.” 

“T know it has, George; and that’s why I’ve loved you and trusted 
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you. And now you won’t quarrel with me, will you, though I havea 
little thrown you over like?” 

What was Robinson to say? Of course he forgave him. It was in 
his nature to forgive; and he would even have forgiven Maryanne at 
that moment, had she come to him and asked him. But she was asleep 
in her bed, dreaming, perchance, of that big Philistine whom she had 
chosen as her future lord. A young David, however, might even yet 
arise, who should smite that huge giant with a stone between the eyes. 

Then did Mr. Brown communicate to his partner those arrangements 
as to grouping which his younger daughter had suggested for the opening 
of the house. When Robinson first heard that Maryanne intended to be 
there, he declared his intention of standing by her side, though he would 
not deign even to look her in the face. ‘‘ She shall see that she has no power 
over me, to make me quail,” he said. And then he was told that Brisket 
also would be there; Maryanne had begged the favour of him, and he had 
unwillingly consented. “It is hard to bear,” said Robinson, “ very hard. 
But it shall be borne. Ido not remember ever to have heard of the like.” 

“He won’t come often, George, you may be sure.” 

“‘ That I should have planned these glories for him! Well, well; be 
itso. What is the pageantry tome? It has been merely done to catch 
the butterflies, and of these he is surely the largest. I will sit alone 
above, and work there with my brain for the service of the firm, while 
you below are satisfying the eyes of the crowd.” 

And so it had been, as was told in that chapter which was devoted to 
the opening day of the -house. Robinson had sat alone in the very room 
in which he had encountered Brisket, and had barely left his seat for one 
moment when the first rush of the public into the shop had made his 
heart leap within him. There the braying of the horn in the street, and 
the clatter of the armed horsemen on the pavement, and the jokes of the 
young boys, and the angry threatenings of the policemen, reached his 
ears. “It is well,” said he; ‘the ball has been set a-rolling, and the 
work that has been well begun is already half completed. When once 
the steps of the unthinking crowd have habituated themselves to move 
hitherward, they will continue to come with the constancy of the tide, 
which ever rolls itself on the same strand.” And then he tasked himself 
to think how that tide should be made always to flow—never to ebb. 
“They must be brought here,” said he, “ever by new allurements. 
When once they come, it is only in accordance with the laws of human 
nature that they should leave their money behind them.” Upon that, he 
prepared the words for another card, in which he begged his friends, the 
public of the city, to come to Magenta House, as friends should come. 
They were invited to sce, and not to buy. The firm did not care that 
purchases should be made thus early in their career. Their great desire 
was that the arrangements of the establishment should be witnessed before 
any considerable portion of the immense stock had been moved for the 
purpose of retail sale. And then the West End public were especially 
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requested to inspect the furs which were being collected for the anticipated 
sale of the next winter. It was as he wrote these words that he heard 
that demand for the African monkey muff, and heard also Mr. Jones’s 
discreet answer. “ Yes,” said he to himself; “before we have done, 
ships shall come to us from all coasts; real ships. From Tyre and Sidon, 
they shall come; from Ophir and Tarshish, from the East and from the 
West, and from the balmy southern islands. How sweet will it be to be 
named among the Merchant Princes of this great commercial nation!” 
But he felt that Brown and Jones would never be Merchant Princes, and 
he already looked forward to the day when he would be able to emancipate 
himself from such thraldom. 

It has been already said that a considerable amount of business was 
done over the counter on the first day, but that the sum of money taken 
was not as great as had been hoped. That this was caused by 
Mr. Brown’s injudicious mode of going to work, there could be no doubt. 
He had filled the shelves of the shop with cheap articles for which he had 
paid, and had hesitated in giving orders for heavy amounts to the wholesale 
houses. Such orders had of course been given, and in some cases had 
been given in vain; but quite enough of them had been honoured to show 
what might have been done, had there been no hesitation. ‘‘ As a man of 
capital, I must object,” he had said to Mr. Robinson, only a week before 
the house was opened. ‘I wish I could make you understand that you 
have no capital.” “I would I could divest you of the idea and the money 
too,” said Robinson. But it was all of no use. A domestic fowl that has 
passed all its days at a barn-door can never soar on the eagle’s wing. 
Now Mr. Brown was the domestic fow], while the eagle’s pinion belonged 
to his youngest partner. By whom in that firm the kite was personified, 
shall not here be stated. 

Brisket on that day soon left the shop; but as Maryanne Brown 
remained there, Robinson did not descend among the throng. There was 
no private door to the house, and therefore he was forced to walk out 
between the counters when he went to his dinner. On that occasion, he 
passed close by Miss Brown, and met that young lady’s eye without 
quailing. She looked full upon him; and then, turning her face round to 
her sister, tittered with an air of scorn. 

‘7 think he’s been very badly used,” said Sarah Jane. 

“ And who has he got to blame but his own want of spirit?” said the 
other. This was spoken in the open shop, and many of the young men 
and women heard it. Robinson, however, merely walked on, raising his 
hat, and saluting the daughters of the senior partner. But it must be 
acknowledged that such remarks as that greatly aggravated the misery 
of his position. 

It was on the evening of that day, when he was about to leave the 
establishment for the night, that he heard a gentle creeping step on the 
stairs, and presently Mrs. Jones presented herself in the room in which 
he was sitting. Now if there was any human fellow-creature on the face 
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of this earth whom George Robinson had brought himself to hate, that 
human fellow-creature was Sarah Jane Jones. Jones himself he despised, 
but his feeling towards Mrs. Jones was stronger than contempt. To him 


-it was odious that she should be present in the house at all, and he had 


obtained from her father a direct promise that she should not be allowed 
to come behind the counters after this their opening day. 

“George,” she said, coming up to him, “I have come upstairs 
because I wish to have a few words with you private.” 

“ Will you take a chair?” said he, placing one for her. One is bound 
to be courteous to a lady, even though that lady be @ harpy. 

“ George,” she again began—she had never called him “ George” 
before, and he felt himself sorely tempted to tell her that his name was 
Mr. Robinson. ‘ George, I’ve brought myself to look upon you quite as 
a brother-in-law, you know.” 

“Have you?” said he. “Then you have done me an honour that 
does not belong to me—and never will.” 

“‘ Now don’t say that, George. If you'll only bring yourself to show 
a little more spirit to Maryanne, all will be right yet.” 

What was she that she should talk to him about spirit? In these 
days there was no subject which was more painful to him than that of 
personal courage. He was well aware that he was no coward. Tle felt 
within himself an impulse that would have carried him through any danger 
of which the result would not have been ridiculous. He could have led 
a forlorn hope, or rescued female weakness from the fangs of devouring 
flames. But he had declined—he acknowledged to himself that he had 
declined—to be mauled by the hands of an angry butcher who was twice 
his size. ‘ One has to keep one’s own path in the world,” he had said 
to himself ; “ but, nevertheless, one avoids a chimney-sweeper. Should 
I have gained anything had I allowed that huge monster to hammer at 
me?” So he had argued. But, though he had thus argued, he had 
been angry with himself, and now he could not bear to be told that he 
had lacked spirit. 

“That is my affair,” he replied to her. ‘“ But those about me will 
find that I do not lack spirit when I find fitting occasion to use it.” 

“No; I’m sure they won’t. And now’s the time, George. You're 
not going to let that fellow Brisket run off with Maryanne from before 
your eyes.” 

“ He’s at liberty to run anywhere for me.” 

“ Now, look here, George. I know you're fond of her.” 

‘No. Iwas once; but I’ve torn her from my heart.” 

‘¢'That’s nonsense, George. The fact is, the more vhe gives hersclf 
airs and makes herself scarce and stiff to you, the more precious you 
think her.” Ignorant as the woman was of almost everything, she did 
know something of human nature. 

‘“‘T shall never trouble myself about her again,” said he. 

“ Oh, yes, you will; and make her Mrs, Robinson before you've 
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done. Now, look here, George: that fellow Brisket won't have her, 
unless he gets the money.” 

“Tt’s nothing to me,” said Robinson. 

“ And where’s the money to come from, if not out of the house? 
Now, you and Jones has your rights as partners, and I do hope you and 
he won’t Ict the old man make off with the capital of the firm in that 
way. If he gives Brisket five hundred pounds,—and there isn’t much 
more left———” 

“T'll tell you what, Mrs. Jones—he may give Brisket five thousand 
pounds as far as I am concerned. Whatever Mr. Brown may do in that 
way, I shan’t interfere to prevent him.” 

“You shan’t !” 

“It’s his own money, and, as far as George Robinson is concerned 

‘“‘His own money, and he in partnership with Jones! Not a penny 
of it is his own, and so I'll make them understand. As for you, you are 
the softest m 

‘‘ Never mind me, Mrs. Jones.” 

“No; I never will mind you again. Well, to be sure! And you'd 
stand by and see the money given away in that way to enable the man 
you hate to take away the girl you love! Well, I never They did 
say you were faint-hearted, but I never thought to see the like of that in 
a thing that called itself a man.” And so saying, she took herself off. 
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—* It cznnot be, 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall, 
To make oppression bitter,” 


said Robinson, rising from his seat, and slapping his forehead with his 
hand ; and then he stalked backwards and forwards through the small 
room, driven almost to madness by the misery of his position. “I am 
not splenetic and rash,” he said; ‘yet have I something in me dan- 
gerous. I loved Ophelia. Forty thousand Briskets could not, with all 
their quantities of love, make up my sum.” 

At this time Mr. Brown still lived at the house in Smithfield. It was 
intended that he should move to Bishopsgate Street as soon as the upper 
rooms could be made ready for him, but the works had hitherto been 
confined to the shop. On this, the night of the opening day, he intended 
to give a little supper to his partners; and Robinson, having promised to 
join it, felt himself bound to keep his word. ‘Brisket will not be 
there?” he asked, as he walked across Finsbury Square with the old 
man. “Certainly not,” said Mr. Brown; “I never thought of asking 
him.” And yet, when they reached the house, Brisket was already 
seated by the fire, superintending the toasting of the cheese, as though he 
were one of the family. “It’s not my doing, George; indeed, it’s not,” 
whispered Mr. Brown, as they entered the sitting-room of the family. 

That supper-party was terrible to Robinson, but he bore it all without 
flinching. Jones and his wife were there, and so also, of course, was 
Maryanne. Her he had seen at the moment of his entry, sitting by with 
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well-pleased face, while her huge lover put butter and ale into the frying- 
pan. “Why, Sarah Jane,” she said, “I declare he’s quite a man cook, 
How useful he would be about a house !” 

“Oh, uncommon,” said Sarah Jane, ‘And you mean to try before 
long, don’t you, Mr. Brisket ?” 

“ You must ask Maryanne about that,” said he, raising his great red 
face from the fire, and putting on the airs and graces of a thriving lover. 

“ Don’t ask me anything,” said Maryanne, “ for I won’t answer any- 
thing. It’s nothing to me what he means to try.” 

“Oh, ain’t it, though,” said Brisket. And then they all sat down to 
supper. It may be imagined with what ease Robinson listened to conver- 
sation such as this, and with what appetite he took his seat at that table. 

‘Mr. Robinson, may I give you a little of this cheese?” said Mary- 
anne. What a story such a question told of the heartlessness, audacity, 
and iron nerves of her who asked it! What power, and at the same time 
what cruelty, there must have been within that laced bodice, when she 
could bring herself to make such an offer! 

‘By all means,” said Robinson, with equal courage. The morsel 
was then put upon his plate, and he swallowed it. ‘I would he had 
poisoned it,” said he to himself. “ With what delight would I then 
partake of the dish, so that he and she partook of it with me!” 

The misery of that supper-party will never be forgotten. Had 
Brisket been Adonis himself, he could not have been treated with softer 
courtesies by those two harpies ; and yet, not an hour ago, Sarah Jane 
Jones had been endeavouring to raise a conspiracy against his hopes. 
What an ass will a man allow himself to become under such circum- 
stances! There sat the big butcher, smirking and smiling, ever and 
again dipping his unlovely lips into a steaming beaker of brandy-and- 
water, regarding himself as triumphant in the courts of Venus. But that 
false woman who sat at his side would have sold him piecemeal for money, 
as he would have sold the carcase of a sheep. 

“You do not drink, George,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Tt does not need,” said Robinson; and then he took his hat and 
went his way. 

On that night he swore to himself that he would abandon her for 
ever, and devote himself to commerce and the Muses. It was then that 
he composed the opening lines of a poem which may yet make his name 
famous wherever the English language is spoken :— 

“The golden-eyed son of the Morning rushed down the wind like a trumpet, 

His azure locks adorning with emeralds fresh from the ocean.” 
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ICTURES are very well 
in their way, but it is 
the purchasers that are 
most valuable to look at. 
And they form a collec- 
tion that includes speci- 
mens of a great variety of 
schools — some antique, 
some medieval, many 
quite unique. Curious 
old noblemen, very rare, 
with an early English 
tone and flavour of the 
country about them; old- 
fashioned fossils of men, 
looking as if they had 
been dug up; and who 
must be dug down again, 
for they never appear 
anywhere else—may be 
seen peering into the pic- 

tures, poking their noses into China, prying into snuff-boxes, or bury- 
ing their faces into dingy portfolios. Musty-looking, dusty-looking 
dealers are there, prowling about, seeking whom they may bid for, 
and there are quantities of florid-looking speculators in Art and Virtu 
of the pre-Christian or Mosaic-Arab school, highly coloured, highly 
varnished (about the hair and boots), and bejewelled about the fingers and 
Waistcoat. And it is just possible that you may see a Puseyite art-student 
on the look-out for examples of the painfully perpendicular school. 

These, with many more specimens of the connoisseur, collector, 
patron of the Fine Arts, and “man of taste,” are certain to be on view in 
the auction-room when that well-known and famous Gallery of Works of 
Art, the property of a “gentleman going abroad,” is about to be broughi 
to the hammer. 

The Art Auction is included in this series because it is one of the forms 
of amusement that society delights in; a stroll in there of a morning te 
see what is going on, being with the unemployed classes of the West 
End, one of the most fashionable modes of passing an hour or two after 
breakfuast. 
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Some buy pictures because they like them; some buy them because 
others buy them ; some because they wish to “have a taste;” some 
because they think it a good thing to invest in that description of property, 
and who are only dealers and speculators in, under pretence of being 
patrons of, Art. There are those, too, who have a passion for Sévres; 
Majolica or Raffaelle ware has an absorbing effect upon the minds of 
many; and men have been known to devote the energies of a long life to 
the accumulation of Dresden. 

They don’t look very happy as a general rule, these bidders and buyers, 
or as if they derived much enjoyment from their occupation, and you may 
wonder how it is that rich men can spend so much time and take so much 
trouble in the pursuit ; but perhaps you are not aware how exquisite is 
the pleasure some people find in buying an article they don’t want for less 
than its proper value. 

At the appointed hour the urbane auctioneer ascends his rostrum amid 
a buzz of expectation and flutter of catalogues, and proceeds to put up 
and to knock down the various lots, dilating upon the merits and describ- 
ing the characteristics of each with a persuasive eloquence that would draw 
forth one bid more from a bidder of adamant. 

The wonder is, where the pictures all come from—these endless “ old 
masters?” The fine deep-toned, sombre, grimy landscapes, almost invi- 
sible from the dirt of ages, or quite invisible from cleaning, not wisely but 
too well done; the ignoble, stumpy little drinking, and fighting, and dancing 
Dutch boors ; the acres of canvas covered with those eternal hideous sprawl- 
ing gods and goddesses; the elegant, artificial, uninteresting shepherdesses in 
hoops and patches and powder, and the shepherds in wigs and high-heeled 
shoes, posing about amid highly cultivated landscape gardening, and in 
every conceivable kind of graceful and idiotic attitude; the great dashing, 
coarse, muscular, over-drawn, gorgeous, brutal Flemish pictures; the 
simpering, curly, sleepy-eyed beauties of the Lely and Kneller periods; 
the dexterity, and the bad taste, and the cleverness, the quantity of artistic 
skill and the absence of Nature:—“ Tir’d with all these, from these would 
I be gone,”—in fact, am gone. And if any of these epithets should appear 
harsh, the reason is that the writer is by the sad sea waves contemplating 
a vast extent of ocean, with 2 beautiful sky overhead; and in the presence 
of these feels, perhaps, little inclined to appreciate inferior works, 




















On Physiognomy, 
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Tr is difficult to say why physiognomy, as a science, has advanced not a 
step beyond the point at which Lavater left it fourscore years ago. 
Lavater was a simple Swiss pastor who never pretended to rear his 
favourite study into a science, and always disowned the ability to treat 
it scientifically. All he attempted was to prove that a science of phy- 
siognomy is possible, and this he certainly accomplished. ‘TI here for- 
mally declare,” he said in his preface, “ that I neither will nor can write a 
complete treatise on the science of physiognomies.” Again, in the body 
of the work, he explained the object of his writing as follows:—“I am 
very far from believing that the age we live in is destined to produce a 
scientific system on physiognomies, and much less that I am the person to 
whom the world is to owe the obligation. Let us begin only by collect- 
ing a sufficient number of observations, and endeavouring to characterize 
them with all the precision, all the accuracy, of which we are capable. As 
to myself, my utmost ambition is to prepare materials for the next age ; 
to leave memoirs relative to my great object to some man possessed of ten 
times more leisure, and of talents and philosophic genius far superior to 
mine, and bequeath to him, if I may so express myself, this truth— 
A system of physiognomy is a possibility.” John Gaspar Lavater 
thoroughly settled the point. He proved in an enormous number of 
examples the possibility of reading the human countenance, that the testi- 
mony of the features is infallible, and that these features agree one with 
another. But if we have got so far, why not farther? For ages it has 
been held by close observers that there is inevitable correspondence 
between the mind and the outward form; but we have never discovered 
what is the nature of the correspondence. The pastor of Zurich showed 
more clearly than it had ever been done before that rules there must be, 
and a system there is, in the language of the human form; but what 
the system, what the grammar is, he has failed to point out. Even 
meteorology is more of a science than physiognomy. We understand the 
changes of the weather more than the changes of the human face. Why 
should it be so? Is it more difficult to read a man’s character than to 
foretel the coming storm? There is scarcely a child that cannot make 
fair guesses of character, and many people have the art of seeing through 
aman ataglance. Yet, spite of Lavater’s endeavours and the predic- 
tions of his friends, who imagined that long ere now the science would 
be so perfected as to realize the proposal of Momus and put a window on 
every heart, we are very far from the goal. 

Lavater himself has done something to discredit the science. His 
rhapsodies, in four or five huge volumes, are very wild in statement, 
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eften suggestive, but always disappointing. He makes tremendous asser- 
tions. Probably they are warranted by the facts, but he does not prove 
that they are. Everything he writes is fragmentary and disjointed. His 
description of a character breaks off where we fancy that it is only 
beginning, and there is no reason why the imperfect description should 
be given in the middle of the first volume rather than in the end of 
the fourth. No order, no logic, no finish—nothing but a dense tangled 
shrubbery of facts, most of them stunted and but half developed. Then 
the firmness of conviction with which he puts forth certain extravagant 
views may well raise a doubt in many minds as to the value of his 
opinion when he is on sure ground. He tells us, for example, that he 
who would be a great physiognomist must have rare personal beauty. 
By way of proof take those masters of the human face, Raphael, Vandyke, 
Rubens—all handsome men. There is, perhaps, a glimmer of truth 
here, since to be capable of seizing the highest excellences of character 
we must have in ourselves a corresponding elevation. An artist cannot 
paint above himself. Ifa man can paint the noble and the beautiful, it 
is because there is something noble and beautiful in his nature ; and if 
there be something noble and beautiful in his nature, it will be more or 
less expressed in his features—in his mouth, in his nose, in his eye, in 
his head, in the very hair of his head. This I take to be Lavater’s 
meaning when he says—“ Without the advantage of a good figure it is 
impossible to become an excellent physiognomist. The handsomest 
painters have also arrived at the greatest eminence in the art. Rubens, 
Vandyke, Raphael, who present three degrees of male beauty, are likewise 
three geniuses in painting, but each of a different order. Physiognomists 
the most highly favoured with respect to their exterior will ever become 
the most intelligent. . . . . The entrance of the sanctuary of phy- 
siognomy must be shut against all who appear before it with a perverse 
heart, squinting eyes, a misshapen forehead, a distorted mouth.” In this 
passage it will be seen that the writer states the principle in the most 
unwelcome form, making no allowance for the action of counter prin- 
ciples which are equally sound. One of these he himself announces 
thus :— Men of a character strongly marked, full of energy, and whose 
powers exert themselves out of the common road, have usually in their 
exterior, taken together, something disagreeable, harsh, and ambiguous, 
exceedingly different, owing to that very circumstance, from what the 
Greek, the artist, and the man of taste denominate beauty. And unless 
one has studied and discovered the expression of such physiognomies, 
it is evident they must hurt the eye which looks for beauty only.” 

The foregoing is but a small specimen of Lavater’s extravagances. I 
have been able to correct his too sweeping assertion by a statement of his 
own from another part of his work, and to show that in it he has merely 
given exaggerated expression to a well-known truth. But all of his 
maxims are not to be dealt with so easily. We may give him up in despair 
when we find him saying—“ Without a prodigious copiousness of language, 
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no one can become an able physiognomist ; and the most copious language 
in the world is still miserably poor, compared to the demands of phy- 
siognomy. The physiognomist must not only be a perfect master of his 
own language; he must also be the creator of a new language equally 
exact, agreeable, natural, and intelligible.” While he insists upon these 
prodigious qualifications in the physiognomist, he assures us that, by 
means of the science, we are to obtain the most prodigious results. Given 
an eye, a nose, an ear, a lock of hair—a good physiognomist will be 
able to construct the face of which it is a part, nay, the entire frame. 
Given a man’s character—it will be possible for the great painter to draw 
his portrait without even seeing him. In this age of miracles it will not 
do to say that such feats are impossible. When, centuries ago, Strada 
amused himself with the idea of men, thousands of miles apart, conversing 
with each other by means of little magnets in their hands, who eould have 
thought that, in our day, the dream would be fulfilled? Such a dream is 
this idea of Lavater’s, as to the capabilities of his science. It is like the 
idea of another dreamer, with regard to the convertibility of sights and 
sounds. Light and sound follow nearly the same laws, the same un- 
dulatory theory being now rendered applicable to both; and some worthy 
people have imagined that it is possible for the painter to take down in 
colours the notes of the musician. As the musician tries to be graphic, and 
to place a picture before the mind’s eye, so painters have attempted to 
transfer to canvas the landscape which is implied in Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony. All this may be possible; but, for the present, it is pure 
fancy. It is possible that, one of these days, we shall be able to read 
each other’s thoughts without the use of words. A boy will give one 
look to his friend, and it shall, in a moment, be understood to mean— 
“ Our cat has kittens, and the governor has tipped me. Come and drown 
the kittens, and we shall have no end of hardbake afterwards.” A man 
shall nod to his fellow, and be understood to say, “I am going to see 
Leotard to-night. Suppose we dine at the club, and go together.” We 
may be quite certain, however, that the man who will set his mind on 
such fancies will: neglect the realities at his feet. He will be the 
Alnaschar of science. So far from making his fortune, building a palace, 
and marrying the princess, he will lose even the few wares in his basket. 
This has been very much the fate of Lavater. He has seen the end with- 
out much troubling himself as to means. His description of the science 
is sc high-flown that it rather repels than attracts men of sober thought. 
His head is in the 1 uds, his nose is in the air, and there is so much of 
dream and rhapsody in him—such an immense amount of chaff mingled 
with his wheat—that few persons care to winnow the sense from the non- 
sense. They fancy it must be all nonsense. 

All the dreams and verbiage of good honest Lavater, however, 
are not enough to account for the backwardness of the science. It is 
necessary, thercfure, to point out further that the physiognomist has never 
yet had adequate materials wherewith to build up a science. The diversities 
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of physiognomy are infinite. In the whole visible world there is no 
class of appearances so varied and in their significance so subtle as those 
of the human form, Fuseli wrote on one occasion: “ Let the twelfth 
part of an inch be added to or taken from, the space between the nose 
and the upper lip of the Apollo, and the god is lost.” That is too strong 
a way of putting it. The goc remains in the Greek marbles even when 
his nose is broken off. It is not in any one feature that he resides, but 
in all. Let the statement pass, however, as indicating in a rough way 
what a clever painter and man of genius thought as to the astounding 
differences of character expressed in evanescent differences of external 
form. Now, in order to be able to generalize with anything like success 
all these subtle shades and variations of contour, we require an im- 
mense number of accurate observations, and to have them side by 
side before us, so as to be able to form a comparison. This we have 
never yet had, Lavater-gives a great number of portraits, and he had 
many more in his collection, but he was always complaining that they 
were unreliable. In this one the nostril was out of drawing; in that the 
chin was a falsehood; here the eye was uncertain; there the hand was 
nothing at all. Especially in the hand have the portrait painters failed, 
and there is nothing that the physiognomist is so much in want of as a 
good collection of hands. It is to be hoped that the discovery of the 
photograph will prove to be the dawn of a new day for him. As the 
science of chemistry was nothing until a perfect balance was invented, 
and as the science of physiology was really unknown until the micro- 
scope was improved, so it may be that the faithful register of the camera, 
supplying us with countless numbers of accurate observations, will now 
render that an actual science which has hitherto been only a possible 
one. We shall get a great variety of heads, and be able to classify them 
according to each separate feature, and according to each leading trait of 
character. Above all, when once the attention of the photographers is 
called to the want, we shall begin to get hands—hands by themselves, and 
hands in connection with faces. These are facts which we have only 
now for the first time the means of getting in sufficient number. The 
portraits we have had have, for accuracy, not less than for number, been 
very insufficient. It is not so much portraits that we have had, as 
engravings of portraits, and engravings after engravings, the represen- 
tation being thus at third and fourth hand. 

Quite as much, however, as the want of adequate collections, and 
perhaps even more, the false start made by phrenology has retarded the 
progress of physiognomy. The part usurped the place of the whole, and 
gave its own bad name to it. Physiognomy we are to understand as 
embracing the entire form. Every part of the body that has free play 
indicates more or less clearly the character of the in-dwelling mind, and 
according to the nature of that character we shall find its most eloquent 
expression now on the hand, now on the face, and now on the skull. 
The phrenologists started the theory that the physiognomy of the skull 
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is the most important of all, and that nothing is more easy than to 
decipher it. They mapped out the head. They assigned a passion to 
every bump. Every faculty of the mind had its little principality on 
the brow. The thing was done with incomparable ease. Here was Wit 
castled high on the head; Music was huddled into a little corner above 
the eye; Murder lurked behind the ear; Love sought the shady retreat 
of the back hair; Vanity perched itself on the crown of the head; Lies 
found places above each ear, where they stood sentry to guard the pass; 
Poetry, as in duty bound, had its seat not far from Lies; Religion was 
inclined to both, and overrcde Philosophy. It was a strange topography : 
it was a still stranger psycholory. In the most arbitrary manner the 
human mind was divided into—let us say—thirty different parts; and 
in the most arbitrary manner the thirty different parts had thirty different 
domiciles. There was no doubt or ambiguity about the system. It was 
impossible that there could be any mistake ; everything was clear, sharp, 
and defined. The key to all knowledge of the human race had been 
discovered. Here was the whole mind laid bare to Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Combe; here is its encampment on our scalps, which it turns into 
a sort of tented field. ‘The spirit of phrenology is the very opposite of 
Lavater’s. Phrenology makes a pretence of science where there is none 
at all, affects precision, and leaps to conclusions. The Physiognomy of 
Lavater is modest, expects great things in the future, but arrogates 
nothing for the present; emphatically disclaims the name of science, and 
pretends only to collect the bricks from which the house is to be built. 
Now phrenology, with its precise formulas, and trumpeting of actual, not 
prospective discoveries, satisfied for many years the public mind. It was 
a bird in the hand, and worth fifty in the bush. It professed to accom- 
plish nearly all that was possible to physiognomy. Whatever else phy- 
siognomy could achieve might be agreeable, but only as a superfluous and 
ridiculous excess. Two witnesses are supposed to be better than one; but, 
if one be reliable, what is the use of two? So this narrow, shallow 
system of phrenology was supposed to be enough, and physiognomy as a 
whole was a useless surplusage. At last phrenology is confessed to be a 
failure and a mock science. Based on good intentions, these admirable 
paving-stones have not proved to be of much use for purposes of building. 
They have only delayed for a little the building of the true temple. The 
phreffological structure has fallen into ruin, and we now ask ourselves 
whether it be not possible to rear a more stable fabric on a broader 
foundation. 

Some persons who will read these pages will, I doubt not, say that 
my labour thus far has been in vain, and that they have a much more 
simple explanation to give of the little progress that has been made in the 
science of physiognomy. According to them, physiognomy has not yet 
reached the dignity of a science because there is in it no possibility of 
one. In a well-known journal published on the 7th of September last I 
find one of the critics saying, “that no one with ordinary experience of 
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life allows himself to be- guided by physiognomy in his estimate of 
character. Sometimes an index, it is as often false; and many faces 
are mere masks concealing what lies behind.” But lest the opinion of 
an anonymous journalist should not be enough, let me quote the state- 


’ ment of a writer who has studied human nature very attentively— 


George Eliot. “ Hetty’s face had a language that transcended her 
feelings,” the novelist says. ‘There are faces which nature charges 
with a meaning and pathos not belonging to the single human soul that 
flutters beneath them, but speaking the joys and sorrows of foregone gene- 
rations—eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless has been and is some- 
where, but not paired with these eyes—perhaps paired with pale eyes that 
ean say nothing ; just as a national language may be instinct with poetry 
unfelt by the lips that use it.” In another chapter this brilliant writer 
says something of the same sort: ‘ Long dark eyelashes, now: what can 
be more exquisite? I find it impossible not to expect some depth of soul 
behind a deep grey eye with a long dark eyelash, in spite of an experience 
which has shown me that they may go along with deceit, peculation, and 
stupidity. But if, in the reaction of disgust, I have betaken myself to a 
fishy eye, there has been a surprising similarity of result. One begins to’ 
suspect at length that there is no direct correlation between eyelashes and 
morals; or else, that the eyelashes express the disposition of the fair one’s 
grandmother, which is on the whole less important to us.” 

In these passages, it will be seen that George Eliot’s instincts contradict 
her reasoning. She cannot help the expectation of certain mental qualities 
when she perceives certain physiognomical signs. That expectation, she 
tells us, has often been deceived. But on what has it been founded at all 
that it should exist and continually recur? It is founded on facts—on the 
great fact that a language there is, whether we can interpret it or not. The 
critic I have quoted says, that often the face is a mere mask. What 
of that? Does the mask mean nothing? He might as well say that 
language means nothing, because, according to the diplomatist, it has been 
given to us, not to express, but to conceal our thoughts. Depend upon it, 
if we fail to read a face, the fault is not in physiognomy, but in our own 
want of penetration. If George Eliot has seen a deep grey eye, with long 
dark eyelashes, combined with peculation, deceit, and stupidity,—deceit, 
peculation, and stupidity were there, and migut have been detected. I 
may set against the opinion of both critic and novelist, that of an 
observer not less acute, nor less truthful. Mr. Dickens so frequently 
dwells on the external manifestations of character—a trick of the hand, 
a motion of the face, a turn of the voice—that he has been severely 
blamed for doing so. It has been said, that here we can see how super- 
ficial he is, for he does not go deep into character; he does not paint the 
mind, he merely paints the physiognomy. Now, in one of his late works, 
he has made a remark which is doubly intercsting—as a testimony in 
favour of physiognomy, and as a clue to his own principles of composition. 
He says that he has never been deceived in acharacter, Again and again 
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he has allowed his doubts about a face to be smothered; he has not acted 
upon his own perceptions ; but in the end his original views have almost 
invariably proved to be right. When a great novelist can make such a 
statement as this, we may rest assured, that in his insisting upon little 
traits, but slightly noticed by other writers, there is a meaning which it 
may be worth our while to discover, and which is not disposed of by the 
cavil that he is superficial. Interesting as the statement is, however, 
from a critical point of view, it is still more so as a contribution to 
physiognomical science; and there are hundreds of persons who, without 
any pretensions to Mr. Charles Dickens’ genius, could repeat his 
remark. Their perception of character never fails them, though some- 
times they allow their perceptions to be overridden and set aside, 
The decision is often formed in a rapid, incomprehensible way, the man 
never troubling himself to analyse it, and to give chapter and verse for 
each particular result. In this state of mind, perhaps the individual whom 
we have so swiftly judged gives us a little flattery, or does us a kindness, 
or appears for a moment in some good light. That moment of light blinds 
us ever afterwards. Or the judgment we formed may be set aside by 
the counter-judgment of a friend, whose testimony is so strong as to 
overpower our own perceptions. 

When a good judge fails egregiously in reading a man’s face, there is 
always a reason for it that saves physiognomy, and, perhaps, there is no 
more fruitful source of error in the determination of character than an 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the vague doctrine of temperament. In 
Lavater’s time there were suppesed to be four temperaments or com- 
plexions—the sanguine, the choleric, the melancholic, and the phlegmatic. 
In our time they are named differently, and are best known as 
the nervous, the sanguine, the bilious, and the lymphatic. A man’s 
temperament is classed under one or other of these heads, and is 
sometimes a combination of two or more. And wit then is tempera- 
ment? It is not always easy to follow the medical authors in their 
discussion of this very obscure subject; but we may say rouglily, that 
temperament represents the nervous constitution, and that the four names, 
sanguine, choleric, melancholic, and phlegmatic, or nervous, sanguine, 
bilious, and lymphatic, are a rude thermometer of it. When the nervous 
force is in the highest state of activity—is, so to speak, at the boiling 
point—then the temperament is described in the one order of names as 
sanguine, in the other as nervous. When it is down at the freezing point, 
it is said to be phlegmatic or lymphatic. And between these two 
extremes there are, on the one scale, the choleric and the melancholic, on 
the other the sanguine and the bilious degrees of temperament. There 
is something rather arbitrary in these names and stages of nervousness; 
but they gauge in a rough and ready fashion the nervous energy, and 
convey truths which we are not yet able to state more precisely. Now, 
in estimating character, people are exceedingly apt to forget this—what 
shall I call it?—this neurometer, this nerve-gauge, They see a man with 
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a magnificent forehead, the front of Jove. Coleridge saw such a one at 
dinner. The form of the head marked the man of genius, the eye was 
very fine, and as he listened in silence to the conversation, the impassioned 
poet directed all his discourse to him, assured that he was some great 
unknown. Not until the gooseberry tart was put on the table was his 
real character discovered. He cried, “ Ah, them’s the jockeys for me.” 
If that man had really the head of a genius, I want to know what was 
his temperament. Nothing is more common than to see noble heads out 
of which nothing ever comes. People commit the mistake of supposing 
that they are only to look to the form of the head. Over and above 
that, they have to note the complexion, so as to augur frem it the 
texture of the brain. Say that the head of this commonplace character 
bears a strong resemblance to that of a great man, it is overlooked 
that, whereas the great man is of a highly nervous temperament, the 
other is lymphatic. When George Eliot saw the eyes and eyelashes 
which she adores in combination with cunning and stupidity, she perhaps 
forgot that she adored these eyes and eyelashes only in the faces of the 
nervous or the nervo-bilious, and that she had not much knowledge of 
them in other complexions. 

This curious doctrine of temperament is the stumbling-block of 
the science, and has, perhaps, done more than anything else to make 
phrenology a byword. It must be observed, however, that phrenology, 
or (since under that name is generally understood the particular system 
of craniology with which the names of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe are 
identified) let us say craniology, is just that part of physiognomy with 
which the doctrine of temperament would most seriously interfere. Cra- 
niology is the physiognomy of the skull, the physiognomy, therefore, of a 
hony structure, the form of which is not materially influenced by the 
greater or less activity of the nervous force. The physiognomy of the 
face, on the other hand, is the physiognomy of a fleshy, mobile substance, 
which is intermingled with the nervous system, lives and palpitates amid 
a network of delicate filaments, and derives from them form and texture. 
Observe the difference. If I judge of a character by the face, I judge 
by certain lines and features which have to a large extent been formed 
by the continual play of temperament. In such a case the influence of 
temperament is fully expressed in the features from which we form 
a judgment, and, therefore, we have not to correct our judgment by 
a subsequent reference to it. On the other hand, the phrenologist or 
the craniologist forms his estimate of a character from the bony structure 
of the skull, upon which the influence of the nervous energy is almost 
imperceptible, and after arriving at the conclusion that here is a head« 
piece of infinite possibilities, he jogs on to the result, which is inde- 
pendent of his craniology, that by reason of a sluggish temperament 
the owner of it is little better than a fool. So it continually happens 
that the man with a poor head and a high temperament is much greater 
than the man with a fine head and a low temperament; and phrenology, 
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driven into this corner, finds itself neglected and distrusted. For the 
reasons we have indicated, physiognomy as a whole can never, through 
the disturbing influence of temperament, fall into the same uncertainty, 
and incur the same contempt as phrenology ; still it must be recognized 
that temperament is a disturbing influence, and that in our estimates it 
should never be forgotten. 

The established principles of physiognomy are as yet but few. Few 
as they are, however, and rudimentary as the science is, it is not possible 
in the conclusion of an article to enter upon the domain. In the present 
paper all I have attempted is to vindicate the possibility of the science and 
to account for its non-appearance. It is time to do so when we find 
brilliant novelists and the sacred race of critics calmly taking for granted 
that in physiognomy there can be no assurance. In opposition to such 
scepticism it may be well to set forth the leading principle on which 
Lavater insisted. It was not merely that we can see the character in the 
face. He went much further. His doctrine expressed in technical terms 
would be this: that the human form is homogeneous, not heterogeneous ; 
in other words, that there is a unity of character and of testimony in all 
the parts. He declares that so far from the physiognomy being decep- 
tive, it is truthful in the whole and the whole truth is expressed in every 
part. The parts do not contradict one another. There are features, it 
may be, which are more expressive than others. Some express more of 
emotion and others of intellect; but from any one expressive feature we 
ought to gather the expression of all. Physiognomy is not like the system 
of Gall and Spurzheim, which will find on the same head the bump of 
murder and the bump of benevolence, the organ of lies and the organ 
of self-respect. The features are homogeneous. Where the7 are not 
homogeneous, the expression is idiotic. As in a tree, every leaf is a 
miniature of the entire plant, so in man every feature more or less 
represents the entire physiognomy. There are supreme physiological 
reasons why one class of animals should have hoofs and another class 
claws, and why horned heads should go with divided hoofs; and 
there is an unerring necessity which gives to the man with one type 
of face a squat, flabby hand; to another form of face the long pointed 
fingers; and to a third, the knotted finger-joints and spatular finger- 
ends. Lavater puts the same view into a different form when he says, 
“That the whole bony system with the fleshy parts, the whole frame 
taken together—figure, colour, voice, gait, smell everything, in a 
word, has relation to the face, and is liable to degradation or improve- 
ment together with it.” I had a curious illustration of this doctrine 
only a few days ago. A horse-breeder was showing me his stud, and 
at last he came to a yearling colt, from whom he had been expecting 
great things. He sorely lamented a trifling degeneracy of the forehead, 
and expressed a fear that the animal would turn out only a second-rate. 
To console him, I praised the body of the colt, which was really perfect. 
“J don’t care about the body,” he said; “if the head is all right, the 
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body will grow up to it; if the head is anything faulty, all the rest of 
the form, however fine it looks just now, will sink to that level.” This 
is precisely the law of physiognomy. The expression of every feature 
is assimilated ; and thus, in opposition to those who can make nothing 
of the system, and declare their inability to read the entire face, there 
are others who think they can read in any one feature the entire character. 

As this view of the homogeneousness of the human form is the 
cardinal doctrine of physiognomy, I may return to it in a future essay, 
and especially to point out the limitations with which it is to be accepted. 
Here it is set forth, not for the purpose of skowing its true place in the 
science, the very threshold of which we have not yet crossed, but merely 
to indicate, in opposition to the sceptics, the amazing confidence in the 
resources of physiognomy entertained by those who have given it much 
study. That confidence is in the main just; but I must conclude this 
article as I began it, by pointing out that Lavater tries it to the utter- 
most. He keeps an enormous herd of camels, which he expects his 
followers to swallow. Here is a prize camel in the last extract I 
have quoted. The statement is that every part of our corporeal system 
has a direct relation to the face. Now, among the parts of that system 
he particularly mentions the smell. He lets us know that every man 
has his smell, and that, given the smell, the form of the face may be 
calculated with mathematical precision. George Combe had a similar 
doctrine, which he expounded to his private friends, though he never 
ventured to publish it. Surely no one but a simple Swiss pastor could 
overlook the comicality of smelling a man, dog-like, in order to appre- 
hend his character. Confidence in physiognomy is all very well, but it 
is the science of all others in which there is most need of common sense. 
The absurdities of Lavater are as laughable as those of the phrenologists, 
and they are only less pernicious, because the good man had no scientific 
method. 
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Barbara Gleming’s Hidelity. 


A BALLAD. 


PART I, 


BEAUTIFUL was Barbara Fleming, as the morning on the hills; 
Farmer Fleming's only daughter, fair and large, and calm of mien; 
Type of that primeval beauty which the ancient sagas fills ; 
That old Scandinavian birthright, still in northern England seen, 
Proud and tender as Kriemhilda, as some sainted Saxon queen. 


Very fair was Barbara Fleming, in the glory of her youth, 
Golden-haired, and perfect-featured ; sunshine beaming from her face, 
On her lips a strength of purpose, in her eyes a depth of truth: 
Nothing mean and nothing selfish in her noble heart had place : 
Womanhood in her was grandeur; her simplicity was grace. 


Wondrous fair was Barbara Fleming; nor were outward charms alone 
All the dower which had descended from her Scandinavian line. 
She was gifted like the Vala: the unknown to her was known; 
The unseen by her was sighted ; powers and knowledges divine 
Swept in low but sure vibration o’er her inner senses fine. 


Came a vision thrice repeated, in the flowery month of May, 
To the sleep-enshrouded maiden, ’twixt the morning and the night, 
And the conscious life’s blood crimsoned neck and forehead as she lay 
Pillowed midst her golden tresses. Came a vision clear and bright, 
Thrice repeated, clearer, stronger than if seen by outward sight. 


To her senses ’twas the morrow, and the fair in Kendal-town. 
Well she knew each scene familiar in the sunny, bustling street: 
People thronging, country people, talking, walking up and down ; 
Stalwart Dalesmen, lads and lasses, meeting all as neighbours meet, 
And herself, amongst the others, as if else ’twere incomplete. 


All unstrange this self-beholding: and she saw the dress she wore ; 
Yet, as in a twofold being, was that second self no less ; 

Felt the throng, and heard the talking, and a part in all things bore, 
Greeted neighbours, laughed with children as in joyous life’s excess ; 
When, at once, a steed unruly seemed to plunge into the press, 
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Splendid sigkt, that youthful horseman seated on his fiery steed, 
Adam Gath, the heir of Gordale, heir of all his father’s land ! 
Like a charger for the battle strove the horse for onward speed, 
Snorting ia its furious ardour ’gainst the young man’s curbing hand, 
’Gainst tke thigh’s compulsive pressure, ’gainst the knitted brow’s 
command. 


Breathless steod the men observant, frightened women shrieked in fear; 
Very calm was Barbara Fleming, who beheld that strong affray 

As a trial, as a triumph; as a mystery growing clear, 
In the which she was partaker ; and in thought she seemed to say, 
“T am here to help, to strengthen; Jet not heart nor hand give way !” 


And she seemed to know with sureness, through the crystal light of 
truth, 
That, as he was for the charger, dow’red with a supreme behest ; 
So, in God’s appointed purpose, she must be unto his youth, 
Guide and ruler, sanctifying; leading to the highest quest ; 
Breaking his unbroken nature, laying passion’s storm to rest! 


Met their eyes, and fire electric, love electric, thrilled through each, 
Whilst the steed became submissive to a force, by her instilled. 

And their hearts in sweet communion, without outward use of speech, 
Seemed to say, to know, responsive, as by holy influence filled, 
“T am thine—am thine forever! Thou art mine, as God hath willed!” 


Such the vision; and the maiden, crimson-flushed by love’s surprise, 
Lay amidst her golden tresses, in the chamber hushed and dark, 

Calm hands resting on her bosom, and with slumber-sealéd eyes; 
Thus a new and sweet entrancement passed into her life. But, hark ! 
O’er the fells, and o’er the orchards white with blossom, sings the lark ! 


PART II. 


All that summer passed in beauty, passed in joy, as none before; 
Birds sang gailier, flowers bloomed brighter, sweeter honey hived 
the bee ; 
Life was fuller, friends were kindlier ; toil was weariness no more; 
Glad the mowing and the shearing of the sheep on fell and lea,— 
Oh, the beauty of the summer! oh, the joy when hearts agree ! 


Barbara would be wife in autumn, when the corn was gathered in; 
Happy Barbara! happier tenfold, Adam Garth of Gordale Hall! 

But the will of man is reckless, loves to tread the brink of sin, 
Loves to sport with danger, chooses draughts of vinegar and gall, 
Rather than life’s wine unvaried, clearness, pureness, goodness all. 
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Oh, the pity of such madness! Adam’s cup of bliss ran o’er; 
But he scorned and dashed it from him in the selfishness of pride. 
Autumn came, and bright the vesture which the upland moorlands 
wore : 
Purple ling and crimson foxglove, and the aster golden-eyed, 
And like shields of gold the corn fields, lying midst the landscape 
wide. 





























Sitting on those airy moorlands, in the Sabbath’s peaceful rest, 
Barbara, with her hand in Adam’s, watched the setting of the sun. 
When he said, abruptly speaking, as in idle, passing jest, 
‘Tis unseemly when the woman is superior to the man ;— 
Tell me, Barbara, truly tell me, how thy love for me began !” 


So she told him of the vision; how she saw the crowded fair, 
Stalwart dalesmen, lads and lasses, folk from cottage and from hall ; 
Saw them plainly in the vision, and herself amongst them there, 
Even as on the morrow truly it befell, in great and small :— 
' In her honest love she told him, hiding nothing, telling all, E 


“Tn the vision of the darkness,” said she, speaking very low, 


i Flushing crimson neck and forehead, as she flushed amidst the f 
i night, 
i ‘* All my soul was steeped in loving, and my heart was taught to know 

} What the joy of self-negation—all to dare in life’s despite— 


And I loved thee ere the morrow, when I saw thee in the light. 


“ Much,” continued she, ‘ was pictured of the future of our life ; 

( Just as though an angel schooled me, to my inner sense ’twas shown 

That through suffering and through sorrow I must be a faithful wife— 
Must, as God’s anointed, nurture holy seed which He hath sown, 
And by tender love unswerving make, and keep thee all His own!” 


Thus she spoke: and he was silent, whilst an inner strife began ; 
Self-love wounded, pride of manhood, rousing demons in the soul, 
And upholding will unshackled, as the privilege of man, 
Headlong passion, like the charger, spurned and overleapt the goal, 
And he said, “TI will not marry! will obey no wife’s control!” 


PART IIL 


Time went on: he was an alien to the scenes which once he trod; 
Alien to his early promise, to his father, to his kin; 

Alien to the heart that loved him more than life, and next to God. 

So the autumn passed in sadness, and the corn was gathered in, 

And the winter-birds came early, piping o’er the faded whin, 
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Very dreary was the coming of the winter, cold and wet; 

Barbara’s heart was nearly broken by the grief which all hope smothers, 
By the rending and the wrenching, by the anger and the fret 

Of the people who were round her, of her father and her brothers, 

Of old Adam Garth of Gordale, who was angrier than the others. 


Very sad was Barbara Fleming! and the saddest pang was still 
That there was no consolation; that her heart was dead to prayer : 
God seemed but the God of Judgment, not the Saviour who could heal ; 
And a voice was ever whispering, whispering to her dull despair, 
“Oh, the vision did but mock thee ! mock thee, with an evil snare!” 


Dark the time! For when the spirit by its anguish is brought low, 
Comes the enemy and seeketh every trust to dispossess, 

By impatient doubts, and murmurs, seeketh to enhance the woe ; 
Ever taunting, ever tempting in the suffering’s worst excess: 
Thus it was with Barbara Fleming in that season of distress. 


Came old Adam Garth of Gordale in his anger, and he said, 

“ Well I know a just man’s duty ; know the wrong my son hath done: 
I disclaim him, I disown him! I will place thee in his stead ; 

Thou shalt be to me a daughter—better than an only son ! 

I will make thee heir of Gordale—Gordale lying in the sun.” 


Said she, “‘ No! though I must suffer, tempt me not! the thought is sin. 
I have vowed to live to serve him, and I cannot do him wrong. 

Leave me to my grief, my prayers, which, through God, his soul may win. 
Leave me, for perchance my prayers may be heard by God ere long!” 
So the gloomy old man left her, going back in anger strong. 


Oh, the darkness of the winter, of the winter cold and drear ! 

Round the homestead stood the cattle, through the chilly stillness lowing, 
And the nights were long and starless in the ending of the year! 

Very sad was Barbara Fleming, none the weary dulness knowing 

Of the dreary household duties, of the coming and the going ! 


When the New Year’s moon was waxing, and the snow was on the land, 
And the frost was on the window, ’twixt the morning and the night, 
With a cross-emblazoned breastplate, and a presence calm and grand, 
Came the angel of the vision, filling all the room with light, 
Making all the inner darkness of the sleeping mourner bright. 


“Fear not! doubt not!” said the angel, “all thy prayers and all thy tears 
Have been heard and have been numbered. Think not that the Lord 
is slow 
To give answer to His servants, though their faith be tried for years, 
Though their patience be long-suffering. "Tis enough for them to know 
That their God can never mock them, never disregard their woe ! 
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“Fear not! doubt not! pray unceasing! Oh, the wondrous power of 
prayer— 
Prayer, the living link that bindeth human souls to God above ! 
Though no answer seem responsive, take to Him thy daily care! 
Though no answer seem vouchsaféd, still by prayer His mercy 
prove! 


Praying, trusting, trusting, praying, cling to the eternal Love!” 


What a peace was in her bosom! what a calmness, what a trust! 
Waking in the wintry chamber to the darkness of the morn, 

One with God, the Eternal Saviour; knowing all His dealings just! 
Thus she rose amidst the darkness, like to one to life new-born, 
To perform each household duty, now nor joyless nor forlorn ! 


So the months sped ever onward, and the holy work of grace, 
And the trusting and the praying, willingness to bear and bleed, 
And the duty’s cheerful doing, gave new beauty to her face, 
Gave new dignity to action, nobler worth to word and deed, 
And all wondered at that beauty which the former did exceed. 


Wooers came; the youthful pastor from the chapel in the Dale, 
Loved by all men for the kindness and the goodness of his life, 

Like St. John, a true apostle, schooled in wisdom, grave and pale, 
And he wooed her by the urgence of a plea with nought at strife, 
T shall do my duties better if thou wilt become my wife!” 


Came the squire of Eden-Hollows, with his heaps of hoarded gold, 


With his uplands and his meadows, flocks of sheep and herds of 
kine; 
And he said, “ If thou wilt wed me, these, and more than I have told, 
All this wealth and fair abundance, all this greatness, shall be thine! 
Iam old; but wilt thou wed me, thou shalt have whate’er is mine!” 


And to both she answered simply, “I have not myself to give ! 
I am given to another—lost, but I must seek for hin— 

To another—dead, but surely, who in mercy yet shall live.” 
So the years wore slowly onwards, and her faith grew never dim, 
And her spirit ever trusted, like the loving seraphim. 


PART IY. 


Years wore on, and Gordale’s Adam wandered over sea and land, i 
Trying life in all its phases, seeking, seeking like the blind; 

Leaning upon reeds unstable, broken reeds that pierced the hand; 

Buying knowledge at the dearest; seeking what he could not find— 

Arks of rest on turbid waters, self-approval, peace of mind. 
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So, at length by pain grown wiser, all his idols turned to clay, 
All the apples of his promise dust and ashes in his teeth, 

Like the Son in the Evangel, cried he in his soul’s dismay— 
“Father, I have sinned! Unworthy of thy love, set me beneath 
Amongst thy servants—son no longer! Only save me, save from death!” 


"Twas the summer ; and the washing and the shearing of the sheep 
Filled the air with ceaseless bleating from the sheep-pens on the beck, 

And from all the garden borders, where the hot flowers seemed asleep, 
Barbara gathered heaps of roses, tulips with their streak and fleck, 
Thus the supper of the shearers with their beauty to bedeck. 


To and fro went Barbara ever, with a joy surpassing speech— 
For she knew that he was coming, felt it by her inner sense— 
And her thoughts and all her doings had that joy within their reach ; 
And her steps were ever turning towards the garden’s lower fence, 
Which gave view of all the valley and the road ascending thence. 


Hot the afternoon arid drowsy, and the house was hushed and still 
As she saw him in the distance, and with deep compassion stirred, 
Hastened forth, and ran to meet him, met him midway on the hill; [word, 
Heaven above them, sunshine round them, meeting thus they spake no 
In the eloquence of silence more than tongue could say was heard. 


So she led him through the stillness of the fells unto her home, 
Brought him to the quiet parlour, where the air with flowers was sweet, 
Where, as in a holy temple, no intrusive eye would come, 
Cheered his smitten soul with kindness, gave him wine and choicest meat, 
Clasped him like a loving mother, as a servant washed his feet. 


In the dusk he took to Gordale all his penitence and scath, 

With the patience and the meekness ofa spirit bruised and broken; 
So his father softened towards him, pity growing out of wrath. 

And the Sabbath next thereafter, in the chapel it was spoken, 

In the face of all the people, as a solemn, holy token,— 


“ Adam Garth, the elder, seeketh humbly to make known the grace 
Which a loving Lord hath shown him, in a long-lost son restored.” 
“ Adam Garth, the younger, seeketh with humility to praise 
All the ceaseless loving-kindness, all the patience of the Lord— 
Seeketh the unmeasured wisdom of His judgments to record !” 


In the quiet of the autumn, when the corn was gathered in, 

Adam Garth and Barbara Fleming, as at first was fixed, were wed: 
Happy Barbara, happier tenfold, Adam Garth such wife to win! 

Good the life that followed after, and, as erst the angel said, 

By her faithful love she ruled him, by her answered prayers she led. 


MARY HOWITT. 








Che First German Shooting- Match. 
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Tue great popular movement which prevails throughout Germany has ; 
for its basis, as in former times, the idea of National Unity. In spite of 
disheartening reverses, and the continued existence of impediments which 
must long prevent its realization, this idea is still vital in the hearts of 
the people, and seeks expression, direct or indirect, through all permitted 
channels. Thus, the various Pan-Germanic festivals which have been 
held during the present summer took, as by necessity, the same latent 
political character, and strengthened the movement. First in importance 
among these festivals was the National Convention of German Riflemen, 
held at Gotha, from the 8th to the 11th of July—the first occurrence of 
the kind in German history. 
Mere expertness with the rifle is a simple art, and the various corps 
of shooters might develop their skill to an equal extent, without leaving 
home. But the éclat given to that skill by a public trial, at which all 
Germany looks on—the wide renown, the rich rewards that await the 
victors—tend directly to make popular the volunteer associations of rifle- 
men, and to greatly increase their number and efficiency. Behind these 
considerations, however, and far transcending them, lurks the design of 
making the German people strong for their own defence, of bringing them 
together from the remotest States, and promoting a comparison of interests 
and of aims, which shall establish a spirit of unity, in spite of political ) 
divisions. Not in vain has the lesson of Italy been studied here. The 
people at last understand that they must be a People, divided by no 





provincial jealousies, animated by no narrow ambition, before Germany can 1 
be the one powerful, consolidated empire, which is their political dream. t 
In the Convention of Riflemen (Schiitzenfest) at Gotha, as well as in z 
the Sdngerfest at Nuremberg, and the Turnerfest at Berlin, this was the " 
deep, underlying idea. The National-Verein, which was established in l 
1859, and already numbers between twenty and thirty thousand members, : . 
has for its object the union of all the scattered elements of progress in an : 
organized body, which shall work for the same end. After long wander- q e 
ings hither and thither, after many a chase of ignes-fatui through the i ” 
swamps of red republicanism, communism and socialism, the liberal a b 
party in Germany has at last found its rational and proper path. There : at 
is no longer a republican, but a wise, enlightened national party, against j be 
whose growing strength the reaction is beaten back on every side. 4 8 
We left our summer quarters in the neighbouring Thiiringian Forest, | F 


and hastened to Gotha on the day previous to the festival, for the purpose 
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of witnessing the arrival of rifle-corps from abroad. The little city had 
been excited for weeks in advance, with the fear that she would not be 
able to hold all her guests. She resolved, at least, that they should be 
worthily entertained, and her citizens (with tne exception of the nobility, 
who, for the most part, stood sullenly aloof) spared neither pains nor 
expense. Hundreds of houses were opened for the strangers, flags were 
made, wreaths woven, triumphal arches built, and prizes, by scores, 
contributed for the victors. Silver goblets came from Duke Ernst II, 
and the Duchess, Prince Albert, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
and the Free Cities; rifles and revolvers, sets of silver spoons, cases of 
wine, gold watches, embroidered gun-belts and game-bags, meerschaum 
pipes, cigars, portfolios, cushions, books, and statuettes; and even the 
children’s schools in the neighbourhood brought together their pfennings 
to buy some trifle which should represent their interest in the festival. 
From afar, over the trees, the old banner of the German Empire— 
black, red, and gold, in horizontal bars—waved a welcome, as we 
approached. It is not ten years since these colours were prohibited in 
almost every part of Germany. As we entered the suburbs, the colours 
of Saxony (green and white) and Thiiringia (red and white) floated from 
every house, subordinate, however, to the all-embracing national flag. 
The streets leading to the railroad station, whence came the sound of 
music, were crowded with riflemen, hurrying down to receive the expected 
deputations. Presently we hear the yelling of two locomotives, which 
come slowly up the grade from the direction of Weimar, drawing twelve 
cars. We make for. an arbour overlooking the main avenue, through 
which the strangers must march. Trumpets blow, the people rush past, 


. the thunders rattle—out goes the sunshine, and down comes the rain! 


We huddle together in the leafy house, which affords but slight protection 
against the driving sheets. But in half an hour the sun follows, and a 
double rainbow, complete and magnificent, arches above the Seeberg. 
The trumpets blow again; the target-men, in scarlet caps and shirts, tramp 
by with the luggage; the fiacres, garlanded with flowers, succeed, and 
then the riflemen with their escort, cheerfully keeping step on the muddy 
road. The banners and the crowds of spectators are their only welcome. 
There is no shouting, no waving of hats. The Germans have not yet 
learned that. They have been kept silent so long, that they have not 
recovered the full use of their voices. 

In the morning, we set out betimes for the market-square in the 
centre of the city, where the procession was to form. We had the honour 
of escorting Friulein Hildegarde, in her oak wreath and scarf of red, 
black, and gold. From under the linden boughs of the park two similarly 
attired maidens sprang outdéo meet us, and the three formed a vanguard, 
before which the crowd fell back and made usa passage. The market- 
square lies on the northern side of the steep hill crowned by the castle of 
Friedenstein. Approaching it from the top, we looked down as into an 
arena, filled with waving flags and moving masses of men, and sprinkled 
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all over with glittering points of colour. The gray old council-hall, in the 
centre, thrust a flag from every window, and shook its pendant wreaths of 
oak-leaves in the wind. The fountain was hidden in a pyramid of birchen 
boughs, and daring young peasants clung to every coign of vantage 
offered by its layers of basins. In the middle of an open space, kept clear 
by gendarmes, the chief marshal was riding to and fro, while his aids 
stationed the various deputations of riflemen at their posts, ready to fall 
in at the proper time. The crowd, thousands in number, looked on in 
silence. 

We descended into the square, broke through the guarded space, and 
took leave of our maidens at the door of the council-hall, where ninety- 
seven others were waiting for them. On all sides waved the flags of the 
various German States; the black and white of Prussia; the blue and 
silver of Bavaria; the red and yellow of Baden; the fortress, in a red 
field, of Hamburg ; the Saxon and Thiiringian colours; the tricolor of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; the cross of Switzerland—and over all, the symbol 
of strength and unity, the red, black, and gold. Every house was hung 
with garlands, principally of the German oak, looped up with knots of 
roses, and disposed in a great varicty of forms, but in every instance with 
excellent taste. The general effect was exceedingly beautiful. The 
streets, through which the procession was to pass, were decorated in the 
same manner. Occasionally the wreaths were of fir, with gilded cones as 
pendants, or with rosettes of forget-me-nots and harebells. Even in these 
details there was a national significance. You may be sure, whenever a 
German is sufficiently advanced to express himself by means of outward 
symbols, he always puts an idea behind them. 

We followed the path of the procession to the outskir‘s of the city, 
where, in the house of the architect § , hospitable windows had been 
offered to us. A short distance beyond were the shooting-hall and target- 
stands, around which a court of show-booths had already sprung up. 
There was a menagerie, in front of which, as an attractive sign, a live 
pelican was perched on a high post. We did not wonder that the bird 
yawned terribly. There was also an “ Art Cabinet,” with “ anatomical 
specimens for adults;” the “Harbour of Fortune,” where you either 
won a penny plaything by firing off a popgun, or lost your penny; 
‘Live Bushmen, from Africa; ” and two carrousels for children. The 
triumphal entrance to the shooting-grounds was designed by resident 
artists. The square gateway was composed of the shields of German 
States, set in feathery frames of fir, while on either side two lofty masts, 
spirally wreathed to the summit, lifted high in air their crowns of 
banners. From the centre of the arch floated the colours of the German 
empire. * 

Boom ! went the cannon from the castle, announcing that the proces- 
sion had started. All the church-bells began to chime—a circumstance 
whereat the few reactionists in Gotha were deeply shocked. The road 
was already lined with expectant crowds, who filled the banks on either 
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side, while the central space was kept clear by mounted gendarmes. 
Somewhat in advance of the procession came Duke Ernst, driving a span 
of black-maned duns, and with such a skilful hand that we doubt not but 
many of the strangers supposed he was the coachman. We failed not to 
salute the gay, clear-eyed, galliard prince, for whom this was a well- 
deserved day of triumph. 

A blast of trumpets, a stretching of the necks of the crowd, an increas- 
ing murmur, and the procession comes! It is a double display, for the 
Turners of Thiiringia hold their convention in Gotha at the same time, 
and have joined their forces to those of the riflemen. The former first 
appear, preceded by music, and graced by the presence of a second 
hundred of maidens in white, with wreaths of white flowers and rose- 
coloured scarfs. Our friend E , as grand marshal, rides in advance, 
and his baton bends us a solemn greeting. ‘Then come the corps of 
Turners. Ah! here is some sign of life, but not from the spectators: they 
are simply silent and curious. The various deputations greet the ladies of 
our party with genuine cheers—amild, indeed, but well-meant. Handker- 
chiefs flourish acknowledgment. Students in velvet caps wave their 
swords, banners dip, and the trumpets blow a fanfaron, as they pass. 
Young, gallant fellows in gray linen, they can do something else besides 
spring bars and climb ladders hand over hand. 

We count the maidens, who seem to be portioned off as angelic escorts 
to the standard-bearers, until the hundredth is reached. Now the rifle- 
men! The band plays “ Schleswig-Holstein, sea-surrounded,” as they 
pass the tricoloured flag. Company after company of riflemen appear, 
in plain gray or blue fatigue uniform, but preceded by officers in astonish- 
ing costume. Who are these in green and gold, with such plumed 
chapeaux, such excessive epaulettes, such length of sword? Generals? 
field-marshals? you ask. By no means, my friend: they are not even 
soldiers. It is pleasant to know that the vanity of seeing oneself “in full 
regimentals ” is not confined to militia officers. Some of the banners, how- 
ever, tattered and riddled in former wars, told a different story. Decidedly 
the best-looking corps in the entire procession were the Coburg 
Turners, in their blue flannel shirts and linen trowsers. They were 
armed with rifle, sword-bayonet, and revolver, and commanded by an 
ex-captain of Garibaldi’s Sicilian army, whom the duke had summoned 
from Switzerland for the purpose of giving them a military organization 
and discipline. 

The presence of the two hundred maidens was the most pleasing 
feature of the display—to the eye, at least. The flowing lines of the 
white robes, the soft gleam of the coloured scarfs, and the bright flush of 
the girlish faces, wound like a thread of grace and beauty through the 
long files of the men. Here, again, we recognized the artistic sense, if 
not the direct arrangement, of an artist. Another lesson of the festival 
was afforded by the perfect order preserved by the spectators, thousands 
of whom were peasants from the surrounding country. The very freedom 
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which was allowed was in itself a guarantee of order—a fact which some 
continental governments are slow to learn. 

After the procession had passed, we descended from our windows and 
followed in the rear, designing to enter the enclosure in season to hear the 
duke’s address of welcome, and the song “The German Tricolour,” to 
which he had composed the music. The standard-bearers formed a double 
line from the triumphal gateway to the portico of the hall, upon which the 
duke stood, surrounded by the officers of the Convention. His speech 
occupied about five minutes in delivery. After referring to that new 
direction of the popular ideas which had called forth the festival, he said, in 
a firm, decided tone, “ Strength and skill shall to-day unite in emulation 
for prizes, in order that the individual, elevated by the consciousness of 
his own value, may become more valuable to the entire people. The 
chief aim of these mutual endeavours should be the protection of the 
great German Fatherland, and the preservation of its honour. With such 
feelings let us reach to one another the fraternal hand!” Many of the 
riflemen from abroad, who were accustomed to see their own rulers sur- 
rounded by the rigid ceremonials of the German courts, were astonished 
at the manly simplicity for which Ernst II. is distinguished. ‘“ Why,” said 
one of them, “it’s really comical to see your duke!” ‘Why so?” we 
asked—not knowing that “comical,” in his dialect, expressed the highest 
measure of admiration. ‘ You see,” he said, “I once had the honour of 
standing before our king. Ah, ha! bow down and be silent: don’t you 
recognize the divinity? But here—he’s a man, like ourselves: yes, 
actually a human being! He walks, and talks, and lets the sun shine 
without his permission ! ” 

The shooting, which was to continue four days, immediately commenced. 
There were, in all, thirteen hundred riflemen present, representing every 
German State, with the exception of Austria. At the commencement, 
there were twenty targets, but the pressure for a chance to shoot was so 
great that ten more were subsequently added. The shooting-stand was a 
spacious pavilion, erected for the purpose, on the western side of which 
were twenty stalls, numbered to correspond with the targets. The latter 
were also named, in the order of rank: the first, to which the highest 
prizes were attached, being “ Germany ;” the second, “ Duke Ernst ;” the 
third, “ Thiiringia;” and the fourth, “ Schleswig-Holstein.” Afterwards 
came the German rivers, and then the representative men; among whom 
Humboldt, Fichte, and Arndt had a place. The.distance was four hundred 
feet for ten of the targets, and two hundred and fifty feet for the remainder. 
The manner of shooting was divided into three classes, so arranged that 
each class should apply to both distances: 1st, shooting “ with free hand,” 
without rest or aid of any kind; 2nd, with the use of the diopter, or 
sight-gauge ; and 3rd, with rests, and all other appliances, at will. Thus, 
the rifleman who combined the first-class with the greatest distance, and 
hit the centre oftenest in proportion to the number of shots, would be 
entitled to the highest prizes. These technical arrangements were a great 
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worry to the committee, who were obliged to take into consideration the 
diversity of habits and preferences among the riflemen. 

The cracking of rifles became more and more frequent, and soon 
rattled, in scattering volleys, from one end of the pavilion to the other. 
We were interested in noticing the arrangement of the targets. Each 
was double, turning upon a pivot midway between the two, so that when 
one was up the other was down, and concealed from sight in a pit, in 
which the attendant sat. His duty was, whenever a shot was fired, to 
turn the axle, bringing the target down to note the shot with the same 
movement which elevated the other for a fresh one. The shots were 
carefully registered, and the record sent back to the pavilion from time to 
time, in a bag attached to a travelling rope. It is a lucky circumstance 
that none of the attendants were wounded during the festival. Once, 
indeed, there was a slight alarm. One of the targets having failed to 
revolve, the firing was suspended and the pit examined, when the man 
was found lying sound asleep at the bottom, with an empty beer-mug 
beside him! It is no less an illustration of the care and method native 
to the German character, that, although 35,000 shots, in all, were fired, no 
accident of any kind occurred. 

The ambition of the riflemen was stimulated by the silver gleam of 
the prizes, arranged for show in a little temple adjoining the main hall. 
The front pediment of this temple, painted by Professor Schneider, 
illustrated the (just now more than ever) popular legend of the slum- 
bering Barbarossa. The old emperor sits in the vaults of the Kyffhiuser, 
with his red beard grown to his feet, while the ravens fly around 
his head. So long as they continue to fly, the enchantment binds 
him; the hour of his awaking has not yet come. But, on either side, in 
the lower caverns, the mountain-gnomes are busy, forging swords, casting 
bullets, and hammering the locks of guns. Barbarossa symbolizes the 
German unity. We should have represented him, however, if not in the 
act of awaking, as at least starting in his sleep. To complete the allegory, 
one of the ravens should be double-headed, with yellow wings; the second 
wearing the papal tiara, and with the keys of St. Peter in his claws; and 
the third with a spiked helmet, representing, not Prussia, but that com- 
bination of pride and stubbornness which distinguishes the military caste 
in Germany. 

By this time other pavilions than those of the riflemen were crowded 
with visitors. Beside a single one of these I counted, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, thirteen empty beer-barrels! The Turners, grouped together 
at tables under the trees, sang in chorus; the bands played; and outside 
of the enclosure you could hear the voices of showmen, crying: “ This 
way, gentlemen; here is the wonderful and astonishing,” &c. &e. We 
strayed thitherward, where thousands of peasants were looking and listen- 
ing with open mouths and eyes. The family of “ Live Bushmen” excited 
our curiosity, and we entered the booth. A young fellow, with loud 
voice, and eyes fixed on vacancy, performed the part of lecturer and 
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interpreter. “Here, your lordships!” he cried, “I will show you the 
wild people of Africa, the only specimens in Europe. I will first call 
them. You cannot understand their language, but I will translate for you.” 
“ Tash-imang-ko-ko ! Nya-a-a-a!” answered a voice behind the curtain. 
“‘ Kiliboo-ba-bingo!” he repeated; “that means, I told them to come 
out.” Thereupon appeared a little old woman, with a yellow skin and an 
immense bushy head of hair, followed by a girl of eighteen. Bushmen 
they were not, nor Africans: very likely ordinary gipsies, dyed and 
frizzled. ‘‘ Marino-ba-bibblee-boo!” he commanded; ‘I told them to 
sing.” And sing they did, or rather scream. ‘ Your lordships,” said the 
showman, who looked enough like the old woman to be her son, “ they 
want money to buy raw flesh, which is their food.” Thereupon the girl 
took up a collection, in a cocoa-nut shell. ‘ Your lordships,” he con- 
tinued, “if you have cigars, or pipes, or tobacco, they would like to have 
them.” The peasants winked at each other, as much as to say, “ We've 
had enough of this!” and left in a body, we following. 

The Turners had a grand performance in the afternoon, a ball at the 
theatre in the evening, and an excursion to the mountains on the follow- 
ing day. The riflemen also had their ball, but on both occasions there 
was a departure from the usual order. The theatre was open on all 
sides, to every one who chose to enter. There were no doorkeepers, no 
managers; and from the back of the stage to the top of the gallery the 
space was crowded to suffocation with a mixed multitude, varying in 
costume from the most elegant ball-toilet to the shabby dress of the 
street-loafer. Tu be sure, this feature made it a Volksfest, in the true 
sense of the word, but at the expense of the guests, for whose pleasure 
the ball was given. 

Thus, from morning till night, for four days, the rifles cracked, the 
old lindeas shook in blasts of music, the noisy booths proclaimed their 
attractions, and the beer-barrels were emptied. At the close of the 
festival, De Leuw of Diisseldorf was declared to be the first shot, and 
Dorner of Nuremberg the second. Besides the contributed prizes, four 
hundred in number, there were additional prizes in money, and the lucky 
first dozen of sharpshooters received several hundred thalers a-piece, 
together with their silver goblets and spoons. 

On the last day of the convention, when the members assembled in 
the hall, the duke made a short aidress, recommending the formation of 
a permanent union of volunteer rifle corps (Schiitzenbund) throughout all 
Germany, not only for the purpose of agreeing upon normal regulations 
in regard to the exercises, but also to arm and discipline the young men, 
so that they may finally constitute a reserve for the regular army. ‘“ The 
time for creating a sensation by words alone,” said he, “is past. The 
people demand action for the sake of their strength and unity. I hear of 
dangers which threaten vur fatherland; but a people is beyond danger 
as soon as it is truly united and strong.” The proposal was unanimously 
adopted. A plain-spoken doubter, however, during the day, ventured to 
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approach the duke and to say:—“ Your highness, your words were noble 
and patriotic; but will you stand by them?” The duke answered, 
good-humouredly clapping the speaker on the shoulder:—‘ My friend, all 
that I have heretofore promised I have performed. I think you may 
safely confide in me this time.” 

Not the least of the advantages which the national party in Germany 
will owe to this Convention of Riflemen at Gotha, is the circumstance that 
it has brought so many members of the party from all the German States 
into direct personal communication with their acknowledged leader. For 
the party has been wise enough to follow a leader who not only enjoys an 
unbounded popularity among the masses, but, being himself a reigning 
prince, is at once a guarantee of its character for his fellow-rulers, and a 
shield for it against their forcible opposition. The reactionists—especially 
the Junkerthum, or squirearchy, as the reactionary nobility is called— 
charge Ernst II. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha with being a demagogue; with 
heading the popular movement merely for the sake of gratifying a hollow 
ambition: but they cannot deny that his course has been thoroughly 
consistent from the beginning, and that he remained true to the cause, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of his compeers, at a time when it 
seemed to be utterly crushed. If he is simply cunning, and not sincere, 
as they affirm, it is that nobler cunning which foresees the inevitable 
course of events, and rides on the top wave of the flood which it cannot 
stay. ; 

Certainly, since the Schleswig-Holstein war, in which he commanded 
the battery at Eckernfiord, no other German prince has been so popular 
with the people. During the last two years this popularity has taken a 
much wider and deeper significance. In 1859 he not only welcomed the 
establishment of the National-Verein, but when the free city of Frankfort 
refused to allow its members to meet in convention there, invited them at 
once to Coburg. As president of the Convention of Riflemen he really 
exhibited an unusual amount of endurance, labouring day and night with 
the committee of arrangements, and winning the hearts of the guests by 
his plain, cordial bearing, his conciliatory patience and kindness in adjust- 
ing disputes and jealousies among them, and, more than all, by his earnest, 
patriotic utterances. 

Personally, Ernst IJ. is a man who both attracts and inspires confi- 
dence. He has but a slight family resemblance to Prince Albert, than 
whom he appears younger, although two years older. His features are not — 
so regularly chiselled as those of his brother, but more mobile and 
animated. He is about five feet ten inches in height, slender, but per- 
fectly symmetrical, and quick and elastic in his movements. His face is 
a fine oval, the forehead expansive at the temples, and the eyes a clear, 
splendid hazel. His nose is rather long, but not prominent; the lips firm 
and sharply cut; while a short pointed beard increases their character of 
decision. It is a medieval, rather than a modern head—such as might 
have belonged to that Ernst who was carried off by the robber knight 
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Kunz von Kaufungen, and who was his own ancestor in a direct line. He 
is passionately fond of hunting, riding, driving, and all other out-door 
diversions, of which taste his tanned face and hands give evidence. 

His qualities of mind are too varied to admit of much profundity. 
He is at once author, composer, actor, and soldier, and withal a conversa- 
tionist of unusual powers. With an admirable memory and a vital 
interest in every field of knowledge, there are few subjects upon which he 
cannot converse brilliantly. Quick, animated, sparkling, he provokes the 
electricity of those with whom he comes in contact. His greatest aversion, 
we should judge, would be a dull person. Yet, with all these brilliant 
qualities, he is steady, prudent, and clear-headed,—ambitious, no doubt, 
but intelligently so. 

His last political step—the account which he has rendered to the 
German people of his position as ruler—is, in its boldness and candour, a 
new apparition, and marks the downfall of a fossilized conventionalism 
in politics, As this expression undoubtedly was suggested by the results 
of the national shooting-match which we have described, we may appro- 
priately close by quoting its conclusion: ‘“‘ The popular mind resembles 
the swelling, swift-advancing current of a river. To dam it, to 
delay it in its course, is a fruitless undertaking. The waves rise 
foaming aloft, and sweep every barrier away with them. Patriots 
and princes should therefore be inspired by the same endeavour, to 
keep the flood pure in its forwagd movement, and restrain it within 
its proper banks. In ofder to accomplish this, the active sym- 
pathy of the people themselves is necessary. They should not stand 
aloof from the men whose duty it is to hold the reins of government. It 
is to be condemned, indeed, when one struggles for popularity, in the 
universally-accepted sense of the word, and makes himself artificially 
popular, regardless of the work in his hands. But it is equally wrong 
to suppose that without the warm sympathy of the people—therefore, 
without popularity in its truer sense—patriotic men can beneficently 
exercise the leadership of the masses. The people must, therefore, honour 
the names of their leaders, themselves protect them from aspersion, and 
should never lose sight of the fact that mutual confidence is inseparable 
from mutual charity and consideration.” 
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CHAPTER XIi. 
PERPLEXITIES. 


Aces returned from the confessional with more sadness than her simple 
life had ever known before. The agitation of her confessor, the tremulous 
eagerness of his words, the alternations of severity and tenderness in his 
manner to her, all struck her only as indications of the very grave danger 
in which she was placed, and the awfulness of the sin ani condemnation 
which oppressed the soul of one for whom she was conscious of a deep 
and strange feeling of interest. 

She had the undoubting, uninquiring reverence which a Christianly 
educated child of those times might entertain for the visible head of the 
Christian Church, all whose doings were to be regarded with an awful 
veneration which never even raised a question. 

That the papal throne was now filled by a man who had bought his 
election with the wages of iniquity, and dispensed its powers and offices 
with sole reference to the aggrandisement of a family proverbial for 
brutality and obscenity, was a fact well known to the reasoning and 
enlightened orders of society at this time, but it did not penetrate into those 
lowly valleys where the sheep of the Lord humbly pastured, innocently 
unconscious of the frauds and violence by which their dearest interests 
were bought and sold. 

The Christian faith we now hold, who boast our enlightened Protes- 
tantism, has been transmitted to us through the hearts and hands of such; 
—who, while princes wrangled with pope, and pope with princes, knew 
nothing of it all, but, in lowly ways of prayer and patient labour, were 
one with us of modern times in the great central belief of the Christian 
heart, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 

As Agnes came slowly up the path towards the little garden, she was 
conscious of a burden and weariness of spirit she had never known before. 
She passed the little moist grotto, which in former times she never failed 
to visit to see if there were any new-blown cyclamen, without giving it 
even a thought. A crimson spray of gladiolus leaned from the rock and 
seemed softly to kiss her cheek, yet she regarded it not ; and once stopping 
and gazing abstractedly upward on the flower-tapestried walls of the gorge, 
as they rose in wreath and garland and festoon above her, she felt as if the 
brilliant yellow of the broom and the crimson of the gillyflowers, and all 
the fluttering, nodding armies of brightness that were dancing in the sun- 
light, were too gay for such a world as this, where mortal sins and sorrows 
made such havoc with all that seemed brightest and best, and she longed 
to fly away and be at rest, 
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Just then she heard the cheerful voice of her uncle in the little garden 
above, as he was singing at his painting. The words were those of that 
old Latin hymn of Saint Bernard, which, in its English dress, has thrilled 
many a Methodist class-meeting and many a Puritan conference, telling, 
in the welcome they meet in each Christian soul, that there is a unity in 
Christ’s Church which is not outward,—a secret, invisible bond by which, 
under warring names and badges of opposition, His true followers have 
yet been one in Him, even though they discerned it not. 

“What, my little one!” sai.. the monk, looking over the wall; “is 
it not a beautiful morning ? ” 

“Dear uncle, it is,” said Agnes. “And I have been so glad to hear 
your beautiful hymn !—it comforted me.” 

“‘Comforted you, little heart? What a word is that! When you get 
as far along on your journey as your old uncle, then you may talk of 
comfort ; but who thinks of comforting birds or butterflies or young 
lambs ?” 

‘‘ Ah, dear uncle, I am not so very happy,” returned Agnes, the tears 
starting into her eyes. 

‘“‘Not happy?” exclaimed the monk, looking up from his drawing. 
“ What dreadful affliction has come upon you ?—hey, my little heart ?” 

Agnes sat down on the corner of the marble fountain, and, covering 
her face with her apron, sobbed as if her heart would break. 

““Why, really, little heart of mine, this is something serious,” said the 
monk; “let your old uncle try to help you.” 

“Tt isn’t for myself,” said Agnes, endeavouring to check her feelings, 
—“it is not for myself,—it is for another,—for a soul lost. Ah, my 
Jesus, have mercy !” 

“ A soul lost? Our Mother forbid !” said the monk, crossing himself. 

“ Who is it, my dear ?—tell me about it,” said the monk. 

“Dear uncle, you remember the youth who suddenly appeared to 
us in the moonlight here a few evenings ago?” 

“ Ah, indeed!” exclaimed the monk,—“ what of him?” 

“Father Francesco has told me dreadful things of him this morning ?” 

“What things?” 

“Uncle, he is excommunicated by our Holy Father the Pope.” 

Father Antonio, as a member of one of the most enlightened and 
cultivated religious orders of the times, and as an intimate companion and 
disciple of Savonarola, had a full understanding of the character of the 
reigning Pope, and therefore had his own private opinion of how much 
his excommunication was likely to be worth in the invisible world. He 

knew that the same doom had been threatened towards his saintly master, 
for opposing and exposing the scandalous vices which disgraced the high 
places of the Church; so that, on the whole, when he heard that this 
young man was excommunicated, so far from being impressed with horror 
towards him, he conceived the idea that he might be a particularly honest 
fellow and good Christian. But then he did not hold it wise to disturb 
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the faith of the simple-hearted by revealing to them the truth about the 
head of the Church on earth. Father Antonio did not, therefore, tell 
Agnes that the announcement which had filled her with such distress was 
far less conclusive with himself of the ill desert of the individual to whom 
it related. ‘ 

“My little heart,” he answered, gravely, ‘did you learn the sin for 
which this young man was excommunicated?” ; 

“ Ah, me! my dear uncle, I fear he is an infidel,—an unbeliever. 
Indeed, now I remember it, he confessed as much to me the other day.” 

“When did he tell you this?” 

“You remember, my uncle, when you were sent for to the dying 
man? When you were gone, I kneeled down to pray for his soul; and 
when I rose from prayer, this young cavalier was sitting right here, on 
this end of the fountain. He was looking fixedly at me, with such sad 
eyes, so full of longing and pain, that it was quite piteous; and he spoke 
to me so sadly, I could not but pity him.” 

“ And what did he say to you, child?” 

“ Ah, father, he said that he was all alone in the world, without 
friends, and utterly desolate, with no one to love him; but worse than 
that, he said he had lost his faith: that he could not believe.” 

“T must seek this youth,” said the monk, in a musing tone; “perhaps 
I may find out what hath driven him away from the fold.” 

“Come now, little darling, wipe your bright eyes, and look at these 
plans I have been making for the shrine we were talking of, in the 
gorge. See here, I have drawn a goodly arch with a pinnacle; under 
the arch shall be the picture of our Lady with the blessed Babe. 
The arch shall be cunningly sculptured with vines of ivy and passion- 
flower, and on one side of it shall stand Saint Agnes with her lamb, 
and on the other, Saint Cecilia, crowned with roses; and on this pinnacle 
above all, Saint Michael, all in armour, shall stand leaning, one hand on 
his sword, and holding a shield with the cross upon it.” 

‘“¢ Ah, that will be beautiful!” said Agnes. 

“You can scarcely tell,” pursued the monk, “ from this faint drawing, 
what the picture of our Lady is to be; but I shall paint her to the highest 
of my art, and with many prayers that I may work worthily. You see, 
she shall be standing on a cloud with a background all of burnished gold, 
like the streets of the New Jerusalem; and she shall be clothed in a 
mantle of purest blue from head to foot, to represent the unclouded sky of 
summer; on her forehead she shall wear the evening star, which ever 
shineth when we say the Ave Maria, and all the borders of her blue 
vesture shall be cunningly wrought with fringes of stars; and the dear 
Babe shall lean his little cheek to hers so peacefully, and there shall be a 
clear shining of love througlr her face, and a heavenly restfulness, that it 
shall do one’s heart good to look at her. Many a blessed hour shall I 
have over this picture, and many a hymn shall I sing as my work goes 
on. FI must go about to prepare the panels forthwith; and it were well, 
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if there be that young man who works in stone, to have him summoned 
to our epnference.” 

“T think,” said Agnes, “that you will find him in the town; he 
dwells next to the cathedral.” 

“‘T trust he is a ‘youth of pious life and conversation,” said the monk. 
“T must call on him this afternoon; for he ought to be stirring himself 
up by hymns and prayers, and by meditations on the beauty of saints and 
angels, for so goodly a work. I would, dear daughter, you could see our 
great Duomo in Florence, which is a mountain of precious marbles and 
many-coloured mosaics; and the Campanile that riseth thereby is like a 
lily of Paradise,—so tall, so stately, with such an infinite grace, and 
adorned all the way up with holy emblems and images of saints and angels; 
nor is there any part of it, within or without, that is not finished sacredly 
with care, as an offering to the most perfect God. Truly, our fair Florence, 
though she be little, is worthy, by her sacred adornments, to be worn as 
the lily of our Lady’s girdle, even as she hath been dedicated to her.” 

In the afternoon, the monk went to the town to seek the young artist, 
and also to inquire for the stranger for whom his pastoral offices were in 
requisition, while Agnes remained alone in the little solitary garden. 

It was one of those rich slumberous afternoons of spring that seem to 
bathe earth and heaven with an Elysian softness; and from her little 
lonely nook shrouded in dusky shadows by its orange-trees, Agnes looked 
down the sombre gorge to where the open sea lay, panting and palpitating 
in blue and violet waves, while the little white sails of fishing-boats drifted 
hither and thither, now silvered in the sunshine, now fading away like a 
dream into the violet vapour bands that mantled the horizon. The 
weather would have been oppressively sultry but for the gentle breeze 
which constantly drifted landward with coolness in its wings. The hum 
of the old town came to her ear softened by distance and mingled with the 
patter of the fountain and the music of birds singing in the trees overhead. 
Agnes tried to busy herself with her spinning; but her mind constantly 
wandered away, and stirred and undulated with a thousand dim and 
unshaped thoughts and emotions, of which she vaguely questioned in her 
own mind. Why did Father Francesco warn her so solemnly against an 
earthly love? Did he not know her vocation? But still he was wisest 
and must know best; there must be danger, if he said so. But then, this 
knight had spoken so modestly, so humbly,—-so differently from Giulietta’s 
lovers !—for Giulietta had sometimes found a chance to recount to Agnes 
some of her triumphs. How could it be that a knight so brave and 
gentle, and so piously brought up, should become an infidel? Ah, uncle 
Antonio was right,—he must have had some foul wrong, some dreadful 
injury! When Agnes was a child, in travelling with her grandmother 
through one of the highest passes of the Apennines, she had chanced to 
discover a wounded eagle, whom an arrow had pierced, sitting all alone 
by himself on a rock, with his feathers ruffled and a film coming over his 
great clear bright eye,—and, ever full of compassion, had taken him to 
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nurse, and had travelled for a day with him in her arms; and the 
mournful look of his clear regal eyes now came into her memory. “ Yes,” 
she said to herself, “‘ he is like my poor eagle. The archers have wounded 
him, so that he is glad to find shelter even with a poor maid like me; but 
it was easy to see my eagle had been king among birds, even as this 
knight is among men. Certainly, God must love him,—he is so beautiful 
and noble! I hope dear uncle will find him this afternoon; he knows 
how to teach him: as for me, I can only pray.” 

Such were the thoughts that Agnes twisted into the shining white flax, 
while her eyes wandered dreamily over the soft hazy landscape. At last, 
lulled by the shivering sound of leaves, and the bird-songs, and wearied 
with the agitations of the morning, her head lay back against the end of 
the sculptured fountain, the spindle slowly dropped from her hand, and her 
eyes were closed in sleep, the murmur of the fountain still sounding in her 
dreams. In her dreams she seemed to be wandering far away among the 
purple passes of the Apennines, where she had come years ago when she 
was a little girl; with her grandmother she pushed through old olive- 
groves, weird and twisted with many a quaint gnarl, and rustling their pale 
silvery leaves in noonday twilight. Sometimes she seemed to carry in her 
bosom a wounded eagle, and often she sat down to stroke it and to try to 
give it food from her hand, and as often it looked upon her with a proud, 
patient eye, and then her grandmother seemed to shake her roughly by the 
arm and bid her throw the silly bird away ;—but then again the dream 
changed, and she saw a knight lie bleeding and dying in a lonely hollow, 
his garments torn, his sword broken, and his face pale and faintly streaked 
with blood; and she kneeled by him, trying in vain to stanch a deadly 
wound in his side, while he said reproachfully, ‘“‘ Agnes, dear Agnes, why 
would you not save me?” And then she thought he kissed her hand 
with his cold dying lips; and she shivered and awoke,—to find that her 
hand was indeed held in that of the cavalier, whose eyes met hers when 
first she unclosed her own, and the same voice that spoke in her dreams 
said, “ Agnes, dear Agnes !” 

For a moment she seemed stupefied and confounded, and sat passively 
regarding the knight, who kneeled at her feet and repeatedly kissed her 
hand, calling her his saint, his star, his life, and whatever other fair name 
poetry lends to love. All at once, however, her face flushed crimson red, 
she drew her hand quickly away, and, rising up, made a motion to retreat, 
saying, in a voice of alarm,— 

“Oh, my lord, this must not be! I am committing deadly sin 
to hear you. Please, please go! please leave a poor girl! ” 

“ Agnes, what does this mean?” said the cavalier. ‘Only two days 
since, in this place, you promised to love me; and that promise has 
brought me from utter despair to love of life. Nay, since you told me 
that, I have been able to pray once more; the whole world seems changed 
for me: and now will you take it all away !—you, who are all I have on 
earth |” 
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“ My lord, I did not know then that I was sinning. Our dear Mother 
knows I said only what I thought was true and right, but I find it was 
a sin.” 

“ A sin to love, Agnes? Heaven must be full of sin, then; for there 
they do nothing else.” 

“Oh, my lord, I must not argue with you; I am forbidden to listen 
even for a moment. Please go. I will never forget you, sir—never 
forget to pray for you, and to love you as they love in heaven; but I am 
forbidden to speak with you. I fear I have sinned in hearing and saying 
even this much.” 

“Who forbids you, Agnes? Who has the right to forbid your good, 
kind heart to love, where love is so deeply needed, and so gratefully 
received ?” 

“‘ My holy father, whom I am bound to obey as my soul’s director,” 
said Agnes: “he has forbidden me so much as to listen to a word, and yet 
I have listened to many. How could I help it?” 

“ Ever these priests!” muttered the cavalier, his brow darkening with 
an impatient frown: “ wolves in sheep’s clothing !” 

“ Alas!” said Agnes, sorrowfully, “ why will you os 

“Why will F what?” he interrupted, facing suddenly toward her, and 
looking down with a fierce, scornful determination. 

“Why will you be at war with the Holy Church? Why will you 
peril your eternal salvation ?” 

“Ts there a Holy Church? Where is it? Would there were one ! 
I am blind and cannot see it. Little Agnes, you promised to lead me; 
but you drop my hand in the darkness. Who will guide me, if you 
will not ?” 

“My lord, I am most unfit to be your guide. Iam a poor girl, with- 
out any learning; but there is my uncle I spoke to you of. Oh, my lord, 
if you only would go to him, he is wise and gentle both. I must go in now, 
my lord,—indeed, I must. I must not sin further. I must do a heavy 
penance for having listened and spoken to you, after the holy father had 
forbidden me.” 

“No, Agnes, you shall not go in,” said the cavalier, suddenly stepping 
before her and placing himself across the doorway; “ you shall see me, 
and hear me too. I take the sin on myself: you cannot help it. How 
will you avoid me? Will you fly now down the path of the gorge? I 
will follow you. Iam desperate. I had but one comfort on earth, but 
one hope of heaven, and that through you; and you, cruel, are so ready 
to give me up at the first word of your priest ?” 

“God knows if I do it willingly,” said Agnes : “but IF know it is best; 
for I feel I should love you too well, if I saw more of you. My lord, you 
are strong and can compel me, but I beg you to leave me.” 

“Dear Agnes, could you really feel it possible that you might love me 
too well?” pleaded the cavalier, his whole manner changing “Ah! 
could I carry you far away to my home in the mountains, far up in the 
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beautiful blue mountains, where the air is so clear, and the weary, 
wrangling world lies so far below that one forgets it entirely, you should 
be my wife; my queen, my empress. You should lead me where you 
would; your word should be my law. I will go with you wherever you 
will,—to confession, to sacrament, to prayers, never so often; never will I 
rebel against your word: if you decree, I will bend my neck to king or 
priest; I will reconcile me with anybody or anything only for your sweet 
sake; you shall lead me all my life; and when we die, I ask only that you 
may lead me to our Mother’s throne in heaven, and pray her to tolerate 
me for your sake. Come, now, dear, is not even one unworthy soul worth 
saving ?” 

‘My lord, you have taught me how wise my holy father was in for- 
bidding me to listen to you. He knew better than I how weak was my 
heart, and how I might be drawn on from step to step till My lord, 
I must be no man’s wife. I follow the blessed Saint Agnes. May God 
give me grace to keep my vows without wavering !—for then I shall gain 
power to intercede for you and bring down blessings on your soul. Oh, 
never, never speak to me so again, my lord!—you will make me very, 
very unhappy. If there is any truth in your words, my lord, if you really 
love me, you will go, and you will never try to speak to me again.” 

“Never, Agnes! never! Think what you are saying!” 

“Oh, Ido think! I know it must be best,” said Agnes, much agitated; 
“for, if I should see you often and hear your voice, I should lose all my 
strength. I could never resist, and I should lose heaven for you and me 
too. Leave me, and I will never, never forget to pray for you; and go 
quickly too, for it is time for my grandmother to come home, and she 
would be so angry :—she would never believe I had not been doing wrong, 
and perhaps she would make me marry somebody that I do not wish to. 
She has threatened that many times; but I beg her to leave me free to go 
to my sweet home in the convent and my dear mother Theresa.” 

“‘ They shall never marry you against your will, little Agnes, I pledge 
you my knightly word. I will protect you from that. Promise me, dear, 
that, if ever you be man’s wife, you will be mine. Only promise me that, 
and I will go.” 

“Will you?” said Agnes, in an ecstacy of fear and apprehension, in 
which there mingled some strange troubled gleams of happiness. ‘“ Well, 
then, I will. Ah! I hope it is no sin! ” 

“Believe me, dearest, it is not,” said the knight. ‘Say it again,—say, 
that I may hear it,—say, ‘If ever I am man’s wife, I will be thine,’—say 
it, and I will go.” 

““ Well, then, my lord, if ever I am man’s wife, I will be thine,” said 
Agnes. “But I will be no man’s wife. My heart and hand are promised 
elsewhere. Come, now, my lord, your word must be kept.” 

“Let me put this ring on your finger, lest you forget,” said the cavalier. 
“Tt was my mother’s ring, and never during her lifetime heard anything 
but prayers and hymns. It is saintly, and worthy of thee.” 
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“No, my lord, I may not. Grandmother would inquire about it. I 
cannot keep it; but fear not my forgetting: I shall never forget you.” 

‘Will you ever want to see me, Agnes?” 

“T hope not, since it is not best. But you do not go.” 

“ Well, then, farewell, my little wife! farewell, till I claim thee!” 
said the cavalier, as he kissed her hand, and vaulted over the wall. 

“How strange that I cannot make him understand!” said Agnes, 
when he was gone. “I must have sinned; I must have done wrong; but 
I have been trying all the while to do right. Why would he stay so and 
look at me so with those deep eyes? I was very hard with him,—very ! 
I trembled for him, I was so severe; and yet it has not discouraged him 
enough. How strange that he would call me so, after all, when I explained 
to him I never could marry! Must I tell all this to Father Francesco ? 
How dreadful! How he looked at me before! How he trembled and 
turned away from me! What will he think now? Ah, me! why must 
I tell him? If I could only confess to my mother Theresa, that would be 
easier. We have a mother in heaven to hear us; why should we not have 
a mother on earth? Father Francesco frightens me so! His eyes burn 
me! They seem to burn into my soul, and he seems angry with me 
sometimes, and sometimes looks at me so strangely! Dear, blessed 
mother,” she said, kneeling at the shrine, “ help thy little child! I do not 
want to do wrong: I want to do right. Oh, that I could come and live 
with thee!” 

Poor Agnes! a new experience had opened in her heretofore tranquil 
life, and her day was one of conflict. Do what she would, the words that 
had been spoken to her in the morning would return to her mind, and 
sometimes she awoke with a shock of guilty surprise at finding she had 
been dreaming over what the cavalier said to her of living with him alone, 
in some clear, high, purple solitude of those beautiful mountains which 
she remembered as an enchanted dream of her childhood. Would he 
really always love her, then ; always go with her to prayers and mass and 
sacrament, and be reconciled to the Church ; and should she indeed have 
the joy of feeling that his noble soul was led back to heavenly peace 
through her? Was not this better than a barren life of hymns and 
prayers in a cold convent? Then the very voice that uttered these words 
—that voice of veiled strength and manly daring, that spoke with such a 
gentle pleading, and yet such an undertone of authority, as if he had a 
right to claim her for himself,—she seemed to feel the tones of that voice 
in every nerve: and then the strange thrilling pleasure of thinking that 
he loved her so! Why should he, this strange, beautiful knight? 
Doubtless he had seen splendid high-born ladies : he had seen even 
queens and princesses; and what could he find to like in her, a poor little 
peasant? Nobody ever thought so much of her before, and yet he was so 
unhappy without her: it was strange he should be; but he said so, and 
it must be true. After all, Father Francesco might be mistaken about his 
being wicked. On the whole, she felt sure he was mistaken : at least in 
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part. Uncle Antonio did not seem to be so much shocked at what she 
told him; he knew the temptations of men better, perhaps, because he 
did not stay shut up in one convent, but travelled all about, preaching and 
teaching. If only he could see him, and talk with him, and make him a 
good Christian, why, then, there would be no further need of her;—and 
Agnes was surprised to find what a dreadful, dreary blank appeared before 
her when she thought of this. Why should she wish him to remember 
her, since she never could be his?—and yet nothing seemed so dreadful 
as that he should forget her. So the poor little innocent fly beat and 
fluttered in the mazes of that enchanted web, where thousands of her frail 
sex have beat and fluttered before her. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THe MONK AND THE CAVALIER. 


Farner Antonio had been down through the streets of the old town of 
Sorrento, searching for the young stone-cutter, and, finding him, had spent 
some time in enlightening him as to the details of the work he wished him 
to execute. 

He found him not so easily kindled into devotional fervours as he had 
fondly imagined; nor could all his most devout exhortations produce one- 
quarter of the effect upon him that resulted from the discovery that it 
was the fair Agnes who originated the design and was interested in its 
execution. Then did the large black eyes of the youth kindle into some- 
thing of sympathetic fervour, and he willingly promised to do his very 
best at the carving. 

“T used to know the fair Agnes well, years ago,” he said ; “ but of 
late she will not even look at me; yet I worship her none the less. Who 
can help it that sees her? I don’t think she is so hard-hearted as she 
seems; but her grandmother and the priests won’t so much as allow her 
to lift up her eyes when one of us young fellows goes by. Twice these 
five years past have I seen her eyes, and then it was when I contrived 
to get near the holy water when there was a press round it of a saint’s 
day; I reached some to her on my finger, and then she smiled upon me 
and thanked me. Those two smiles are all I have had to live on for 
all this time. Perhaps, if I work very well, she will give me another, 
and perhaps she will say, ‘Thank you, my good Pietro!’ as she 
used to, when I brought her birds’ eggs or helped her across the ravine, 
years ago.” 

“Well, my brave boy, do your best,” said the monk, “and let the 
shrine be of the fairest white marble. I will be answerable for the 
expense: I will beg it of those who have substance.” 

‘So please you, holy father,” said Pietro, ‘I know of a spot, a little 
below here on the coast, where was a heathen temple in the old days; and 
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one can dig therefrom long pieces of fair white marble, all covered with 
heathen images. I know not whether your reverence would think them 
fit for Christian purposes.” 

“So much the better, boy ! so much the better!” replied the monk, 
heartily. ‘Only let the marble be fine and white, and it is as good as 
converting a heathen, any time, to baptize it to Christian uses. A few 
strokes of the chisel will soon demolish their naked nymphs and other 
such rubbish, and we can carve holy virgins, robed from head to foot in 
all modesty, as becometh saints.” 

“T will get my boat and go down this very afternoon,” said Pietro ; 
“ and, sir, I hope I am not making too bold in asking you, when you see 
the fuir Agnes, to present unto her this lily, in memorial of her old play- 
fellow.” 

“That I will, my boy! And now I think of it, she spoke kindly of 
you, as one that had been a companion in her childhood; but said her 
grandmother would not allow her to speak to you now.” 

“ Ah, that is it!” said Pietro. “Old Elsie is a fierce old kite, with 
strong beak and long claws, and will not let the poor girl have any good 
of her youth. Some say she means to marry her to a rich old man, and 
some say she will shut her up in a convent ; which I should say was a 
sore hurt and loss to the world : there are a plenty of women, whom 
nobody wants to look at, for that sort of work; and a beautiful face is 
a kind of psalm which makes one want to be good.” 

“ Well, well, my boy, work well and faithfully for the saints on this 
shrine, and I dare promise you many a smile from this fair maiden; for 
her heart is set upon the glory of God and his saints, and she will smile 
on any one who helps onthe good work. I shall look in on thee daily for 
a time, till I see the work well started.” 

So saying, the old monk took his leave. Just as he was passing out of 
the house, some one brushed rapidly by him, going down the street. As 
he passed, the quick eye of the monk recognized the cavalier whom he 
had seen in the garden but a few evenings before. It was not a face and 
form easily forgotten, and the monk followed him at a little distance be- 
hind, resolving, if he saw him turn in anywhere, to follow and crave an 
audience of him. 

Accordingly, as he saw the cavalier entering under the low arch that 
led to his hotel, he stepped up and addressed him with a gesture of bene- 
diction. 

“God bless you, my son 

“ What would you with me, father?” asked the cavalier, with a hasty 
and somewhat suspicious glance. 

““T would that you would give me an audience of a few moments on 
some matters of importance,” replied the monk, mildly. 

The tones of his voice seemed to have excited some vague remem- 
brance in the mind of the cavalier; for he eyed him narrowly, and 
seemed trying to recollect where he had seen him before. Suddenly a 
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light appeared to flash upon his mind; for his whole manner became at 
once more cordial. 

“ My good father,” he said, “my poor lodging and leisure are at your 
service for any communication you may see fit to make.” 

So saying, he led the way up the damp, ill-smelling stone staircase, 
and opened the door of the deserted room where we have seen him once 
before. Closing the door, and seating himself at the one rickety table 
which the room afforded, he motioned to the monk to be seated also; then 
taking off his plumed hat, he threw it negligently on the table beside 
him, and passing his white and finely formed hand through the black 
curls of his hair, he tossed them carelessly from his forehead, and, leaning 
his chin in the hollow of his hand, fixed his glittering eyes on the monk 
in a manner that seemed to demand his errand. 

‘‘ My lord,” said the monk, in those gentle, conciliating tones which 
were natural to him, “I would ask a little help of you in regard of a 
Christian undertaking which I have here in hand. The dear Lord hath 
put it into the heart of a pious young maid of this vicinity to erect a 
shrine to the honour of our Lady and her dear Son in this gorge of 
Sorrento, hard by. It is a gloomy place in the night, and hath been said 
to be infested by evil spirits; and my fair niece, who is full of all holy 
thoughts, desired me to draw the plan for this shrine, and, so far as my 
poor skill may go, I have done so. See here, my lord, are the drawings.” 

The monk laid them down on the table, his pale cheek flushing with a 
faint glow of artistic enthusiasm and pride, as he explained to the young 
man the plan and drawings. 

The cavalier listened courteously, but without much apparent interest, 
till the monk drew from his portfolio a paper and said— 

“This, my lord, is my poor and feeble conception of the most sacred 
form of our Lady, which I am to paint for the centre of the shrine.” 

He laid down the paper, and the cavalier, with a sudden exclamation, 
snatched it up, looking at it eagerly. 

“Tt is she!” he cried ; ‘‘it is her very self!—the divine Agnes,—the 
lily flower,—the sweet star,—the only one among women ! ” 

“T see you have recognized the likeness,” said the monk, blushing: 
“T know that it hath been thought a practice of doubtful edification 
to represent holy things under the image of anything earthly; but 
when any mortal seems especially gifted with a heavenly spirit out- 
shining in the face, it may be that our Lady chooses her to reveal 
herself in.” 

The cavalier was gazing so intently on the picture, that he scarcely 
heard the apology of the monk ; he held it up, and seemed to study it with 
a long admiring gaze. 

“You have great skill with your pencil, my father,” he said; “one 
would not look for such things from under a monk’s hood.” 

“T belong to the San Marco in Florence, of which you may have 
heard,” said Father Antonio, “and am an unworthy disciple of the tradi- 
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tions of the blessed Angelico, whose visions of heavenly things are ever 
before us; and no less am I a disciple of the renowned Savonarola, of 
whose fame all Italy hath heard before now.” 

“‘ Savonarola?” returned the other, with eagerness,—“ he that makes 
these vile miscreants that call themselves Pope and Cardinals tremble ? 
All Italy, all Christendom, is groaning and stretching out the hand to him 
to free them from these abominations. My father, tell me of Savonarola,— 
how goes he, and what success hath he? ” 

“‘ My son, it is now many months since I left Florence; since which 
time I have been sojourning in by-places, repairing shrines and teaching 
the poor of the Lord’s flock, who are scattered and neglected by the idle 
shepherds who only think to eat the flesh and warm themselves with the 
fleece of the sheep, for whom the good Shepherd gave his life. My 
duties have been humble and quiet; for it is not given to me to wield the 
sword of rebuke and controversy, like my great master.” 

“ And you have not heard, then,” said the cavalier, eagerly, ‘that they 
have excommunicated him ?” 

‘“‘ T knew that was threatened,” replied the monk, “ but I did not think 
it possible that it could befall a man of such shining holiness of life, so 
signally and openly owned of God, that the very gifts of the first Apostles 
seem revived in him.” 

“Does not Satan always hate the Lord?” retorted the cavalier. 
“‘ Alexander and his councils are possessed of the devil, if ever men were; 
and are sealed as his children by every abominable wickedness. The 
devil sits in Christ’s seat, and hath stolen his signet-ring, to seal 
decrees against the Lord’s own followers: what are Christian men to do 
in such case?” 

The monk sighed and looked troubled. 

“Tt is hard to say,” he answered. ‘So much I know; that before I 
left Florence our master wrote to the King of France touching the 
dreadful state of things at Rome, and tried to stir him up to call a general 
council of the Church. I much fear me this letter may have fallen into 
the hands of the Pope.” 

“T tell you, father,” exclaimed the young man, starting up and laying 
his hand on his sword, “we must fight! It is the sword that must decide 
this matter! Was not the Holy Sepulchre saved from the Infidels by the 
sword ?—and once more the sword must save the Holy City from worse 
infidels than the Turks. If such doings as these are allowed in the Holy 
City, in another generation there will be no Christians left on earth. 
Alexander and Cesar Borgia and the Lady Lucrezia are enough to drive 
religion from the world. They make us long to go back to the traditions 
of our Roman fathers,—who were men of cleanly and honourable lives 
and of heroic deeds, scorning bribery and deceit. They honoured God 
by noble lives, little as they knew of Him. But these men are a shame 
to the mothers who bore them.” 

“You speak too truly, my son,” said the monk. “ Alas! the creation 
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groaneth and travaileth in pain with these things. Many a time and oft 
have I seen our master groaning and wrestling with God on this account. 
For it is to small purpose that we have gone through Italy preaching and 
stirring up the people to more holy lives, when from the very Hill of 
Zion, the height of the sanctuary, come down these streams of pollution. It 
seems as if the time had come that the world could bear it no longer.” 

“ Well, if it come to the trial of the sword, as come it must,” said the 
cavalier, “say to your master that Agostino Sarelli has a band of one 
hundred tried men and an impregnable fastness in the mountain, where 
he may take refuge, and where they will gladly hear the Word of God 
from pure lips. They call us robbers,—us who have gone out from the 
assembly of robbers, that we might lead honest and cleanly lives. There 
is not one among us that hath not lost houses, lands, brothers, parents, 
children, or friends, through their treacherous cruelty. There be those 
whose wives and sisters have been forced into the Borgia harem; there be 
those whose children have been tortured before their eyes; those who 
have seen the fairest and dearest slaughtered by these hell-hounds, who 
yet sit in the seat of the Lord and give decrees in the name of Christ. Is 
there a God? If there be, why is He silent?” 

“Yea, my son, there is a God,” replied the monk; “ but his ways are 
not as ours. A thousand years in his sight are but as yesterday; as a 
watch in the night. He shall come, and shall not keep silence.” 

“Perhaps you do not know, father,” said the young man, “ that I, too, 
am excommunicated. I am excommunicated, because, Cesar Borgia 
having killed my eldest brother, and dishonoured and slain my sister, and 
seized on all our possessions, and the Pope having protected and confirmed 
him therein, I declare the Pope to be not of God, but of the devil. I 
will not submit to him, nor be ruled by him; and I and my fellows will 
make good our mountains against him and his crew, with such right arms 
as the good Lord hath given us.” 

“The Lord be with you, my son!” said the monk; “and the Lord 
bring His Church out of these deep waters! Surely, it is a lovely and 
beautiful Church, made dear and precious by innumerable saints and 
martyrs who have given their sweet lives up willingly for it; and it is 
full of records of righteousness, of prayers and alms and works of mercy 
that have made even the very dust of our Italy precious and holy. Why 
hast Thou abandoned this vine of Thy planting, O Lord? The boar out 
of the wood doth waste it; the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 
Return, we beseech Thee, and visit this vine of Thy planting! ” 

The monk clasped his hands and looked upward pleadingly, the tears 


running down his wasted cheeks. Ah, many such strivings and prayers 


in those days went up from silent hearts in obscure solitudes, that wrestled 
and groaned under that mighty burden which Luther at last received 
strength to heave from the heart of the Church. 

“Then, father, you do admit that one may be banned by the Pope, 
and may utterly refuse and disown him, and yet be a Christian ?” 
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“‘ How can I otherwise?” said the monk. ‘Do I not see the greatest 
saint this age or any age has ever seen under the excommunication of the 
greatest sinner? Only, my son, let me warn you. Become not irreverent 
to the true Church because of a false usurper. Reverence the sacraments, 
the hymns, the prayers all the more for this sad condition in which you 
stand. What teacher is more faithful in these respects than my master ? 
Who hath more zeal for our blessed Lord Jesus, and a more living faith 
in Him? Who hath a more filial love and tenderness towards our blessed 
Mother? Who hath more reverent communion with all the saints than 
he? Truly, he sometimes seems to me to walk encompassed by all the 
armies of heaven,—such a power goes forth in his words, and such a holi- 
ness in his life.” 

“Ah,” cried Agostino, “would I had such a confessor! The sacra- 
ments might once more have power for me, and I might cleanse my soul 
from unbelief.” 

“Dear son,” said the monk, “accept a most unworthy, but sincere 
follower of this holy prophet, who yearns for your salvation. Let me 
have the happiness of granting to thee the sacraments of the Church, 
which, doubtless, are thine by right as one of the flock of the Lord Jesus. 
Come to me some day this week in confession, and thereafter thou shalt 
receive the Lord within thee, and be once more united with Him.” 

“ My good father,” said the young man, grasping his hand, and much 
affected, “I will come. Your words have done me good; but I must 
think more of them. I will come soon; but these things cannot be done 
without pondering: it will take some time to bring my heart into charity 
with all men.” 

The monk rose up to depart, and began to gather up his drawings. 

“For this matter, father,” said the cavalier, throwing several gold 
pieces upon the table, “take these, and as many more as you need ask for 
your good work. I would willingly pay any sum,” he added, while a 
faint blush rose to his cheek, “if you would give me a copy of this. 
Gold would be nothing in comparison with it.” 

“My son,” asked the monk, smiling, “ would it be to thee an image 
of an earthly or a heavenly love?” 

“Of both, father,” replied the young man. “ For that dear face bas 
been more to me than prayer or hymn; it has been even as a sacrament 
to me, and through it I know not what of holy and heavenly influences 
have come to me.” 

“Said I not well,” returned the monk, exulting, “that there were 
those on whom our Mother shed such grace that their very beauty led 
heavenward? Such are they whom the artist looks for, when he would 
adorn a shrine where the faithful shall worship. Well, my son, I must 
use my poor art for you; and as for gold, we of our convent take it not 
except for the adorning of holy things, such as this shrine.” 

“ How soon shall it be done?” asked the young man, eagerly. 
“Patience, patience, my lord! Rome was not built in a day, and 
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our art must work by slow touches; but I will do my best. 
fore, my lord, cherish this image?” 

“Father, are you of near kin to this maid?” 

“‘T am her mother’s only brother.” 
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Yet where- 


‘‘Then I say to you, as the nearest of her male kin, that I seek this 
maid in pure and honourable marriage; and she hath given me her 
promise, that, if ever she be wife of mortal man, she will be mine.” 

“ But she looks not to be wife of any man,” urged the monk; ‘so, at 
least, I have heard her say, though her grandmother would fain marry 


her to a husband of her own choosing. 


*Tis a wilful woman, is my sister 


Elsie, and a worldly, not easy to persuade, and impossible to drive.” 
“ And she hath chosen for this fair angel some base peasant churl who 
will have no sense of her exceeding loveliness? By the saints, if it come 


to this, I will carry her away with the strong arm.” 
‘That is not to be apprehended just at present. 


Sister Elsie is 


dotingly fond of the girl, which hath slept in her bosom since infancy.” 
‘And why should I not demand her in marriage of your sister?” 


asked the young man. 


“My lord, you are an excommunicated man, and she would have 


horror of you. 


It is impossible; it would not be to edification to make 


the common people judges in such matters: it is safest to let their faith 
rest undisturbed, and that they be not taught to despise ecclesiastical 
censures. This could not be explained to Elsie; she would drive you 
from her doors with her distaff, and you would scarce wish to put your 


sword against it. 


Besides, my lord, if you were not excommunicated, 


you are of noble blood, and this alone would be a fatal objection with my 
sister, who hath sworn on the holy cross that Agnes should never love one 


of your race.” 
‘“¢ What is the cause of this hatred?” 


** Some foul wrong which a noble did her mother,” replied the monk ; 


“for Agnes is of gentle blood on her father’s side.” 
“T might have known it,” said the cavalier to himself. 
and ways are unlike anything in her class.” 


“Her words 


“Father,” he added, touching his sword, ‘we soldiers are fond of 
cutting all Gordian knots, whether of love or religion, with this. The 
sword, father, is the best theologian, the best casuist : the sword rights 
wrongs and punishes evil-doers, and some day the sword may cut the way 


out of this embarrass also.” 


“Gently, my son! gently!” interposed the monk; “nothing is lost 


by patience. 


See how long it takes the good Lord to make a fair flower 


out of a little seed! He does all quietly, without bluster. Wait on 
Him a little in peacefulness and prayer, and see what He will do for 


thee.” 


“Perhaps you are right, my father,” assented the stranger, cordially, 
‘Your counsels have done me good, and I shall seek them further. But 


do not let them terrify my poor Agnes with dreadful stories of the excom- 
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munication that hath befallen me. The dear saint is breaking her good 
little heart for my sins, and her confessor evidently hath forbidden her to 
speak to me or look at me. If her heart were left to itself, it would fly 
to me like a little tame bird, and I would cherish it for ever; but now 
she sees sin in every innocent, womanly thought: poor little dear child- 
angel that she is!” 

“‘ Her confessor is a Franciscan,” said the monk—who, good as he 
was, could not escape entirely from the ruling prejudice of his order,— 
“and, from what I know of him, I should think might be unskilful in 
what pertained to the nursing of so delicate a lamb. It is not every one 
to whom is given the gift of rightly directing souls.” 

“ I'd like to carry her off from him !” muttered the cavalier, between 
his teeth. ‘I will, too, if he is not careful!” Then he added aloud, 
“Father, Agnes is mine,—mine by the right of the truest worship and 
devotion that man could ever pay to woman,—mine because she loves me. 
For I know she loves me: I know it far better than she knows it herself, 
the dear innocent child ; and I will not have her torn from me to waste her 
life in a lonely, barren convent, or to be the wife of a stolid peasant. I 
am aman of my word, and I will vindicate my right to her in the face of 
God and man.” 

“ Well, well, my son, as I said before, patience,—oné thing at a time. 
Let us say our prayers and sleep to-night, to begin with, and to-morrow 
will bring us fresh counsel.” 

“Well, my father, you will be for me in this matter?” said the 
young man. 

“ My son, I wish youall happiness; and if this be for your best good 
and that of my dear niece, I wish it. But, as I said, there must be time 
and patience. The way must be made clear. I will see how the case 
stands; and you may be sure, when I can in good conscience, I will 
befriend you.” 

“Thank you, my father, thank you!” said the young man, bending 
his knee to receive the monk’s parting benediction. 

“Tt seems to me not best,” said the monk, turning once more, as 
he was leaving the threshold, “that you should come to me at present 
where I am,—it would only raise a storm that I could not allay; and 
so great would be the power of the forces they might bring to bear on 
the child, that her little heart might break and the saints claim her 
too soon.” 

“ Well, then, father, come hither to me to-morrow at this same hour, 
if I be not too unworthy of your pastoral care.” 

“T shall be too happy, my son,” said the monk. “ So be it.” 

And he turned from the door just as the bell of the cathedral 
struck the Ave Maria, and all in the street bowed in the evening act of 
worship. 
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